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Subscribers should bear in mind that 
the RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
up a constantly increasing subscription 
list we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week ‘“‘Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation, 


If the plans of Mr. Arthur P. Davés, hy- 
drographer of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, are carried out, the conserva- 
tion by dams of the waters of the Col- 
orado river will make millions of acres of 
Arizona's desert to literally blossom as 
the rose. 

These are only hints of the future of 
the great southwest, with which St. Louis 
is so closely identified that a word in this 
connection may be appropriate. 

St. Louis, being the gateway, is proud 
of the development of that section. The 
growth of the fourth city of the union 
is both cause and effect of the advance- 
ment her territory is making. The me- 
tropolis of this demain is unique in the 
fact that a 500-mile circle drawn around 
it includes a greater population and 
much larger land area than any other 
American city. 

The bond between St. Louis and the 
southwest is very close—their interests 
are mutual and the enterprise and enthu- 
siasm of the business men of this city 
demonstrate the permanent advantages 
which will accrue to St. Louis through 
the expansion and evolution of the south. 
The World's Fair to be held in 1904 will 
not only benefit St. Louis, but will exert 
a peculiar influence in drawing attention 
to the resources of the great southwest, 
the purchase of a large part of which is 
to be commemorated in the coming expo- 
sition. It is believed that the kind of 
reaction Chicago experienced after the 





Certainly all the subscribers of the 
RURAL WORLD ought to know that it 
is published strictly on the cash in ad- 
vance system, and that when the month 
named on the tag of each copy of the 
paper has expired, the paper will stop. 
For the last 20 years or more this system 
has been pursued. We tried the credit 
system to our hearts’ satisfaction and to 
our pockets’ great loss, for not ten per 
cent on our outstanding credits were ever 
ollected. Now we keep no accounts 
whatever for subscriptions. The price at 
which the RURAL is published is so 
small that any one can remit if he wants 
it, and if he don’t want it we do not want 
to force it upon him. “Every row and 
then some one feels insulted if the paper 
is stopped when the time paid for has ex- 
pired. We are sorry for this, but our 
rules to all are alike—rich or poor. The 
publisher never looks over the subscrip- 
tion lst, He prescribes certain rules 
which the employes follow. Any old sub- 
scriber can get his paper as cheap as a 
new subscriber by getting a new sub- 
scriber to join with him—the two for one 
dollar for one year—less than the actual 
cost of the paper. And, by the way, this 
is the time to do some good missionary 
work. Those who have tried the RURAL 
WORLD and know of its cheapness and 
its sterling worth can be of great aid in 
increasing its circulation, and conse- 
quently usefulness. Will not every reader 
engage in this good work? 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


The complete recovery of the south 
from economic conditions imposed by the 
ivil war and the reconstruction period 
is evidenced by the term “new south” 
and by the industrial and commercial 
Srowth of that section. The great south- 
west, nearly one-third of the total area 
of the United States, has shared in the 
conditions which have retarded the de- 
velopment of the south, but substantial 
ovidenes from many sources shows that 
this wonderful agricultural domain is 
rapidly coming into its inheritance. It 


has its future before it, but that future is 
assured. 

; os will be all the more splendid for oc- 
irring contemporaneously with what is 


called the “new agriculture” and the 
revolution in farm life.” Its structure 
bas be new. As vast areas are yet unoc- 
cupied, their settlement and improvement 
Will be made under up-to-date methods. 


There need be no patch work—no making 
nd Yet the new southwest wears a 
different aspect from the old. The spirit 
f enterprise and energy now apparent 
rd the dominant force in the evolution 
eg the old days of easy-going to the 
“W era of making things happen. 
_The generation born during the period 
: _s Strife is just coming into mature 
aus ‘ood. The building of railroads— 
sid unerring precursor of agricultural 
,_-vement, the establishment of vast 
: bape: schemes, the modern refrigera- 
 ©ar service, the charms of climate 
. a where variety gives spice 
“hout rigorous extremes, all these in- 
ences are to be credited with this re- 
maine ane of what at no distant day will 
“ase the grandest garden spot on this 
ntinent. 
Be Southwest has the resources; all it 
_,... ‘8 men. And men are going there 
a. mechanics, investors, mer- 
parte np AbOFers, Speculators from all 
+. 5 Of the country. Texas is much in 
re Dublic eye—a synonym for bigness, 
oni = and business, A straight line 
then th drawn through the state longer 
Gat . distance from Chicago to the 
but this ere bigness is little to boast of, 
bilttte 's illustrates the tremendous possi- 
tion 20d natural resources of a sec- 
mont aang Some of the richest and 
ho, productive cémmonwealths. Okla- 
noma and Indian Territory are fulfilling 
wher 8% hopes for their greatness, and 
Vistetee «endian question is settled this 
Pion *t will rapidly All up with hustling 
var: Statehood will add to their ad- 
_ancement. New M i and . 
“eed but the increase of uvtgniten th. xi 
- — accomplishing wonders the 
“8 valley and that of the Rio Grande. 


1e 


1 bian Exposition will not occur in 
the case of St. Louis; as her territory is 
young and growing, while that of Chi- 
cago was at a standstill. 

St. Louis is the key to the vast domain 
lying to the south and west, and with 
the conservatism and solidity character- 
izing this city, no less than the new born 
spirit of large enterprise which shows 
the World’s Fair as one of its fruits, 
there is no doubt of the city’s brilliant 
future and lasting greatness. Of the fu- 
ture of the south and southwest country 
close observers see in it no less than a 
development amounting to a national 
epoch, 


By this time all the corn will be cut 
that will make good fodder. Some of our 
correspondents have said: ‘Won't be 
able to cut all my corn this year; help 
searce and high priced, etc.’ This brings 
out the question whether the farmer who 
does not cut and cure his fodder can com- 
pete with the one who by so doing gets 
an extra profit. And in the farming of 
the future you cannot dodge the fact of 
competition. 

Competition does not mean in this case 
an effort to steal trade by underselling; 
it means that prices are set by the aver- 
age class of unwasteful agrarians who 
can meet a low market and still realize a 
profit. 

Can you afford to undertake so much 
work—say too big a cornfield—that your 
best efforts can not be put upon it? 
Would it not be better to plant a smaller 
acreage and by proper saving of all the 
corn plant (40 per cent of which is in the 
fodder), thus make as much money as 
was possible with the too large field? If 
you are not satisfied to cut down your 
acreage increase your facilities for hand- 
ling the crop by investing in a corn bind- 
er which will do the work of five men 
with corn knives and puts the crop in 
convenient shape for handling. Calculate 
first the cost of the harvester and see if 
the increased value of the crop will not 
go a long way towards it. There is no 
reason why a corn harvester should not 
become the joint property of a small 
“syndicate” of neighbors, or one can as- 
sume its responsibilities, cutting for an 
agreed sum the crops of his friends. The 
time has gone by when corn is profitable 
because it is “easy’’ to plant, cultivate 
and gather. .The true profit—above cost 
of labor—wiil be shown only where the 
grower is properly equipped with the 
right kind of machinery. If this is not 
the case you would better put your land 
in grass and grow less corn. 


MISSOURI IN 1902. 


Missouri is easily in the first rank 
among the agricultural states this year, 
followed by Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, in the or- 
der given. Missouri is second to Texas 
in number of farms and second to Iowa 
in the proportion of improved lands, but 
first in value of farm products. 

The crop reports on Oct. 1 give the 
Missouri corn condition 104, and the next 
state (Indiana) only registers 97, and 
Iowa and Kansas, the old corn stand-bys, 
show respectively 76 and 87. The acreage 
of corn this year is 7,645,600 acres, and 
while the ten-year average yield is but 
30 bushels, it is believed that the average 
this year will be close to 40 bushels per 
acre. On this estimate the corn crop 
will run over 306 million bushels. The 
average quality is 9%. 

Of wheat 3,189,000 acres were harvested, 
averaging 20.3 bushels, against a ten-year 
average of 13 bushels per acre, thus mak- 
ing a crop of 64,736,700 bushels for this 
wonderful year. 

The prospect is for an unusually large 
baling of cotton this year, although its 
production is restricted to the southern 
and southeastern counties. 

The live-stock conditions are favorable, 
the only drawback being a scarcity of 
hogs. Stock of all kinds wiil surely con- 
tinue to bring high prices for months to 
come, and feed is plentiful. 

Add to these -riches of the soil the 
deeper treasures of earth, zinc, lead, coal 





and iron, which make a fine showing for 
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Missouri (first in zinc, third in lead), and 
the manufacturing interests, which rank 
high, owing to the presence of large cities 
within her borders, the grand old com- 
monwealth presents such a picture of 
prosperity that we are constrained to in- 
quire, “What is the matter with Mis- 
souri?’’ and to the listening ear comes 
back the echo from 3,106,665 loyal Mis- 
sourians from the 68,735 square miles of 
her fertile hills and valleys that “She's 
all right!" 





A CORN PALACE. 


The farmers of Henry county, Missouri, 
are getting up a corn carnival, to last a 
week, to be opened in Clinton on the 
2th inst. They are building a corn pal- 
ace, and are making efforts to eclipse 
anything of the kind ever got up in Mis- 
souri. Hon. Norman J. Colman, editor of 
the RURAL WORLD, of 8t. Louis, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress before the concourse of people there 
assembled on Friday, the 3ist inst. 


A MISSOURIAN IN VIRGINIA, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the dead 
hour of night the Chesapeake & Ohio 
train carries me over the Kentucky line 
into the coal fields of West Virginia, a 
region producing more real _ tangible 
wealth, if less inviting in appearance, 
than the “Blue Grass Region” jugt left 
behind. Notwithstanding the continuous 
puffing and snorting of the engine during 
the still hours of early morning, daylight 
still finds me in West Virginia. The train 
climbing up a narrow valley hemmed in 
by hills on every side, ‘with here ‘and 
there a cultivated patch and a cozy 
mountain home to denote the presence of 
civilization. The view in*the early morn- 
ing light was weird and picturesque, from 
some points of vantage grand and impos- 
ing to an extent to stif the enthusiasm 
of tourist or hunter, buf to the eye of the 
farmer from a utility, point of View, the 
prospect was truly niigserable. The bar- 
ren looking sandstone cap roek of this 
section cropped out/in the railway ¢uts, 

ichatae’ fad oni and 
everything betokened’ barren soil, evéfi 
where the grade was less than an angle 
of forty-five, and that occurred seldom 
enough to make a cultivated patch a rar- 
ity. The train on the down grade runs 
into a black slate underlying the sand- 
stone; still further along the black slate 
entirely replaces the sand rock, the val- 
ley flattens out a little for a few miles 
and makes space for a small congrega- 
jtion of mountain homes, which are pres- 
ently left behind as the train rolls up a 
heavy grade, into a long tunnel, crosses 
the state line and emerges into daylight 





on the historical soil of Virginia. 

A soft drizzling rain is falling and the 
mist curls and creeps around the moun- 
tain tops, which beneath this gray man- 
tle present all the aesthetic colors of the 
early fall hardwood forest. As the train 
rushes along the mountain sides grad- 
ually reaching a lower elevation, the 
black shale formation is left behind, fol- 


lowed by a rocky chert, and finally at 
the base the red soil and limestone is 
reached. Following this formation in the 
order named are the little mountain 
farms; at intervals lower down a little 
larger and more prosperous looking 


farms, to be in turn replaced by the well- 
tilled and closely cultivated Shenandoah 
valley, which the C. & O. R. R. crosses 
at this point and again begins to climb 
the mountain side, only giving the trav- 
eler a glimpse of a few large prosperous 
looking farms to notify him of the rich 
farming district of the Shenandoah at 
its lower levels. The uphill climb is just 
a reversal of the down grade experience, 
and crossing the ridge of the intervening 
mountain the train winds its sinuous way 
down into the celebrated valley of Vir- 
ginia, with its rich, red, fertile soils, 
closely cultivated, comfortable but some- 
what antiquated looking houses and 
nondescript looking barns. The valley of 
Virginia, viewed from the mountain 
slopes, presents a pleasing vista of close- 
ly cultivated farms, but to a traveled 
western farmer accustomed to larger and 
more uniform sections of agricultural 
territory it will look small and contracted 
in comparison. 

This little garden spot is the first abid- 
ing place of the old chevaliers who set- 
tled it contemporaneously with the settle- 
ment of New England by the round-head 
Puritans. The old stamping ground of 
the chevaliers, although comparatively 
limited, agriculturally speaking, is rich 
compared with any similar section in 
New England, but it utterly lacks the 
neat, natty appearance of a New Eng- 
land landscape. The variegated hues of 
houses and barns denote want of paint, 
which is evidently applied on the princi- 
pal of the schoolboy’s morning wash, 
where he could not realize the necessity 
of washing, for the reason that he would 
be as dirty as ever next morning. The 
cultivation appears to be intelligent, and 
the crops are neatly cared for, but there 
is a slovenliness of detail not observable 
in New England, or in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, but which is always found south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

“Pedigree tells.” The old chevaliers 
were a high-toned sport-loving race, with 
a soul above manual labor or detail. 
Their descendants branched out into 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and this trait has evidently clung to 
them with the same tenacity as the par- 
simonious and neat handed methods of | 
the “Puritans.” 

The types which to-day represent these 
hardy pioneers, the one giving its pecu- 4 
liar stamp to the manhood of the north, 





who are ever ready to Bettle a dispute 
by metaphysical argument, the other 
stamping its descendants of the south 
with the same willingnes§ to settle one 
by direct physical methods, The one race 
to hoard and save monéy, the other to 
spend it with open-handed generosity. The 
one delving into material philosophy to 
enable him to square hig @onscience with 
close transactions and ad@to his material 
wealth, the other trying to excel in all 
manly arts from a high-tened chivalrous 


point of view, caring little the accum- 
ulation of wealth, other for its pur- 
chasing power. Such are fhe distinctive 
types of the descendants the old pion- 


eers who first formed the Rucleus of our 
great commonwealth, as @een to-day on 
their respective native hs. 

There is but slight ixture of out- 
side race in either sections*lack of space 
and love of home holding the districts 
largely in possession of the descendants 
of the original settlers, but the peculiar 
views and idiosyncrasies of each have 
largely permeated the entire continent, 
which, taken in conjunetion with the 
great influx of European @migration, has 
developed the cosmopolitan proclivities of 
the people of the west. 

Getting back to the agricultural aspect 
of Virginia, the valley proper is closely 
and intelligently cultivated, but is of lim- 
ited extent. There is a bench land of 
much poorer soil lying along the foothills 
on tte west and north, which is mostly in 
pasture and is neatly fenced and well 
stocked, mostly with Shorthorn grades, 
and occasionally a bunch of scrubby cat- 
tle are to be seen, which would do credit 
to the Ozarks in Missouri, In the matter 
of cattle and horses the Virginians are 
distinctly behind their descendants of the 
“Blue Grass Region’ of Kentucky, but 
ahead of them in the matter of intelligent 
rotation and cultivation of crops. 

The reader will pardon me if I have di- 
verged briefly from straight agricultural 
matters, but there is a something in the 
aspect of Virginia and its early associa- 
tions with the history, of our country 
that impels an allusion to the past. 





These early settled. distyiets have to a). 


large extent to exist on their past, as 
their present represents but a tythe of 
the wealth of this country, particularly 
from an agricultural standpoint. 

Leaving the Valley of Virginia the C. & 
O. R. R. crosses a broad expanse of poor, 
gravelly country, and crossing the salt 
marshes of the Potomac rolls into Wash- 
ington, the nation’s capital, from whence 
the thread to New York is taken up by 
the P. C. R. R., which in turn traverses 
the states of Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

The scene has changed; this territory is 
also in a pioneer district, settled by a 


mixture of Huguenots, Dutch and Quak- 
ers. The agricultural situation is also 
different. Along this line of 300 miles 
facing the Atlantic are the populous 


cities of Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York city, and many 
minor towns. Dairy supplies and truck 
find a ready and profitable’market, and a 
majority of the farms, more particularly 
in New Jersey, are devoted to these in- 
dustries. The soil varies in fertility—in 
the neighborhood of Washington and 
Baltimore it is thin and gravelly, but be- 
yond, north through Delaware, Pennsy!- 
vania and New Jersey, it is a serviceable 
soil, all closely and very neatly cultivated 
with intelligence and success. The gen- 
eral appearance betokens prosperity and 
thrift. 

The various breeds of dairy cows pre- 
dominate in the pastures, which look 
fresh, and the cattle show visible signs 
of hand feeding. Every acre of corn is 
either neatly shocked or housed. A con- 
siderable acreage of wheat has been 
planted, and ordinary fall work is appar- 
ently well advanced. 

I have not the space, nor is there any 
necessity for referring at length to a dis- 
trict so much traveled and so well known 
to be one of the best farmed, and, on ac- 
count of local market facilities, probably 
the most profitable farming section of the 
country. 

It shows all the ear marks of age, set- 
tled conditions, regular rotation of crops, 
artificial fertilization, good roads, sub- 
stantial and comfortable improvements 
of various size and style, old and new. 

It is a settled condition of agriculture 
which is not found in the same perfect 
shape anywhere west of the Allegheny 


mountains. It is the result of age and 
local market facilities. 
Oct. 1. THOMAS LAWSON. 


AFTERNOON ABANDONED FARMS. 
* — 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A stroll over 
the fields and pastures this morning, re- 
vealing the best corn crop that the writer 
ever raised and the pastures green with 
the most tender blue grass and the stock 
fat and sleek, and our forest timber 
Painted by nature in all conceivable 
shades and colors as no artist could imi- 
tate, I stop and wonder why people who 
own their farms and have health in their 
families can think of selling their homes 
and wandering in search of fairer ones or 
settling down in towns or cities with 
that restless feeling that nine out of 
every ten who make that move experi- 
ence. No industrious farmer can pull 
loose from his farm and retire in idleness 
and find enjoyment in so doing, and not 
One out of every ten can afford to go 
there to embark in any business with the 
expectation of ful petition 
with those who have made a life study of 
the business they are engaged in. 

I believe I know what I am talking 








town and was in business in town, and 
was rewarded with success to the extent 
that I was able to buy and pay for a 
good farm. But to not make it appear 
that I was unusually bright, I will add 
that I embarked in business with a broth- 
er who had clerked for fifteen years and 
thoroughly understood the business 
While the farmer's paths are not strewn 
altogether with roses and luxuries, the 
business man spends many sleepless 
nights worrying over unpaid bills, losses 
by skipping debtors and many other diffi- 
culties. Now I feel that if you must re- 
tire from active service, instead of mov- 
ing to town, turn the place over to some 
good man, build another house for tenant 
and stay where you can at least see how 
things are running. I know of farmers 
in our county seat who sold their farms 
and are now walking the streets as rest- 
less as caged 


hyenas, and they never 
will be contented. JOHN H. CURL, 
Bloomfield, Lowa. 
F. D. COBURN. 
Every once in awhile in statecraft, let- 


ters, scientific research and art some fig- 


F. D. COBURN, SECRETARY OF THE 
CULT 


shams, a life of practical knowledge, and 
above all a mind of large ideas untram- 
meled by conventions. Such is the man 
who has made Kansas. It is not too 
much to say that the importance of the 
Sunflower State in the eyes of the world, 
much of her advancement in agricultural 
affairs, the fearless adaptation of crops 
and methods to peculiar conditions, the 
inspiration for excellence characteristic 
of her people, are all largely due to the 
influence and teachings of Secretary Co- 
burn. 


When it is understood that Kansas is 
essentially a commonwealth of farms the 
opportunities of a man at the head of the 
State Agricultural Department will be 
realized. That Kansas is unique, the most 
talked of, best advertised and in some re- 
spects, the foremost farming community 
in the union, proves that “Coburn of 
Kansas” has not neglected his opportuni- 
ties. 


Born in Wisconsin fifty-six years ago, 


trip to Franklin county, Kansas, thirty- 
five years ago, where he worked for his 
old colonel as farm hand at $12 a month, 
a purchase of a farm paid for by hard 
digging, twelve years as a practical 
farmer, a brief occupancy of his present 
position, twelve years as editor of a live 
stock journal, back again to the Board of 
Agriculture—such is the outline of his ca- 
reer. 

One of the distinctive features of his 
work as secretary is the publication of 
quarterly reports or bulletins, each an 
exhaustive and accurate treatise on some 
special topic, such as “Feeding Wheat to 
Farm Animals,” “Alfalfa Growing,” 
“Corn and the Sorghums,” “‘The Helpful 
Hen,” “Cow Culture,” “The Beef Steer 
(and His Sister),” “The Plow, Cow and 
Steer,” “Pork Production,” “The Modern 
Sheep,” “The Horse Useful,” ‘Forage 
and Fodders,” “Dairying in Kansas,” 
“Shorthorn Cattle,” ‘Hereford Cattle,” 
“Polled Cattle,” etc. The fact to remem- 
ber in connection with these quarterlies 
is that they not only go to the bottom of 
the subject, but the matter is authorita- 
tive. Secretary Coburn does not predict 
nor theorize, nor generalize. His treat- 
ment of the subject is concise, lucid and 
exact. His work on alfalfa has been elab- 
orated and published in copyright form. 
It is the law and the gospel on alfalfa. 

Mr. Coburn is no politician, and claims 
to be the only man in Kansas who can 
not make a speech. He is rewarded by 





about, as I have tried both farm and 


the admiration and faith of every farmer 


ure towers above his fellows and receives 
the laure! crown of genius. Such a man 
is Foster Dwight Coburn, who possesses 
so much of the divine gift of genius for 
his chosen work that he stands alone and | 
conspicuous in the agricultural world, in 
a class by himself. After all, his genius 
is simply a capacity for hard work with- | 
out making any false motions. Every 
lick counts. Behind his work is a clear 
brain, a sane, level-headed judgment, a 
cast-iron honesty of purpose despising 


an honorable service in the civil war, 4 | 


| in the state, who would elect him gov- 
jernor or United States Senator if he 
| would permit. What his future reward 
joe rather what field of usefulness he will 
;}occupy we are unable to say. Judging 
| from the temper of the man we would 
|}say that his work is his reward, and 
while not coveting distinction, he would 
not shirk if called to higher duties. If 
the report that Secretary Wilson will re- 
tire within a year be true, there is no 
man in the land who would fill the place 
}of United States Secretary of Agriculture 
so acceptably as F. D. Coburn. He is 
very much of a Roosevelt sort of man. 
Indeed the likeness is very striking in 
his mental equipment. Vigorous, fearless 
and straight, he is a fit exemplification of 
the highest type of American manhood, 
;which President Roosevelt has so well 
characterized in his words on ‘“‘Charac- 
ter,” as follows: “Character, that com- 





pound of honesty and courage and com- 
mon sense, will avail us more in the long 
run than any brilliancy on the stump or 
any advising legislative means and meth- 
We need the 
intellect we 


ods. The brilliancy is good. 
intellect; we need the best 








KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRI- 
URE. 

lean get; we need the best intelligence, 
}but we need more still—character. We 
need common sense, common honesty and 
resolute courage.” 

| AUTUMN DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 

| ——— 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The summer 
and autumn have been very busy seasons 
|}with our farmers, as the frequent and 
|heavy rains have so interrupted farm 


|work that the hours and days when the 
jearth and other conditions were in proper 
order extra labor had to be performed. 
|The last four months has been a period 
'of time which represent truly what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt calls the strenuous life. 


The harvesting of oats and hay moved 
in irregular sections, being broken up 
and placed on a side track by a heavy 
rainfall of two or three days’ rain. The 
summer and the autumn have been in 
strikingly direct contrast to the dry and 
warm growing months of last year, And 
yet the general crops are wonderfully 
| Prosperous, and the interest of our farm- 
ers are graded away up above the aver- 
age of 100 in corn, wheat, hay, potatoes, 
sorghum and other products, and in the 
prices of farm animals 

The area of winter wheat is reduced 
| this fall here in the Mississippi and Des 
Moines valleys. The acreage planted is 
growing and will be in vigorous condi- 
tion for the winter trials of freezing and 
thawing and the process of dessication. 

Whoever saw such a display of the sor- 
jghum industry? The plants made a gi- 
gantic growth, and syrup makers tell me 
that the juice of the sorghum cane is 
yielding a very fine quality of sweetness. 
Manufacturing of sorghum has been pros- 
perous this autumn and prices rule fair. 

The prices of the new corn crop starts 
out at rates favorable for the farmer, and 
the demand promises to continue to such 
an extent that there is not likely to be a 
piling up of enormous bulks of corn like 
our country witnessed five or six years 
ago. Great crops are a blessing to the 
general people, as they bring the com- 
forts and necessaries to all classes. 

One feature of the home and farm 
life comes in very deficiently this year, 
and this is the honey crop. Not in a dozen 
years or more has there been such a 
shortage in sweet fluids from the flowers. 
And this is not the fault of the flowers, 
for they were especialy great all sum- 
mer and autumn. The trouble was with 
the weather. September and the previous 
weeks when bees should have been stor- 
ing up large supplies of honey, were days 
and weeks of alarmingly cool tempera- 
ture. A skilled bee-keeper realizes what 
cool, wet weather means to the bee in- 
dustry. He knows that an absence of 
warm weather in August and‘early Sep- 
tember presages little surplus of honey 
and a probable number of empty hives 
next spring. All the beekeepers I have 
consulted on this subject report a general 
loss and a falling below the average in 
honey. One noted bee-keeper writes to 





NEWS AND COMMENT. 


Read the program for Missouri 


Association meeting on 8th page. 


Dairy 


New Orleans is just emerging from the 
throes of a street-car strike, and the 
easy-going Creoles may now ride without 
fear of assault. Why do most of the 
strikes occur in times of prosperity? 


He is indeed a clever expert who can 
rightly appraise the greater cost of shel- 
ter and feed requisite for keeping profit- 
ably and comforte™'vy the cattle on the 
farms and in those herds where with 
horns they gouge and gore and rip and 
ram each the one next weaker, as com- 
pared with the expense of caring for the 
same number unarmed, dwelling har- 
moniously content, in compact quarters, 
such as their size, number and comfort 
rather than strength and viciousness, de- 
mand.’’—F. D. Coburn in his latest Bulle- 
tin on “Polled Cattle.” 


We commend to western orchardists 
the letter from P. M. Kiely on page 3 on 
“The Ben Davis Apple.’’ Mr. Kiely speaks 
with authority on the apple question, and 
his dictum of the fate of Ben Davis is 
expert opinion, vindicating the soundness 
of the doctrine held in these columns 
that while the Ben Davis is a prolific 
bearer, a fine keeper and a good looker, 
it is not desired by families who want 
apples to eat. An era of discrimination 
has set in and apple growers who are 
first to respond to its effects will be the 
first to benefit by growing choice fruit. 
Read Edwin Riehl on “Changing Trees’ 


in “Horticultural Talks” for Aug. 13; it 
fits the Ben Davis case. 
We scarcely need to state that we do 


not endorse every opinion set forth in 
contributions appearing in this paper. 
The fact that diverse views are frequent- 
ly expressed by our correspondents shows 
not only this, but that within the lim- 
its of propriety the RURAL WORLD is a 





forum where every man who has convic- 
}tions on agricultural affairs may obtain 
a hearing. God gave man a brain to think 
with and only by the independent .exer- 
cise of this divine gift can any individual 
hope to grow into good citizenship. 
“From every man, according to his abil- 
ity, to every one, according to his needs,” 
will continue to be the policy of the 
RURAL WORLD. That people are the 
most enlightened who learn to know the 
true from the false. ‘And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free."’ 

There is a prospect that the efforts of 
President Roosevelt to effect a compro- 
mise by arbitration between the mine 
owners and the workmen in the great 
coal strike will be rewarded. To an 
unbiased mind both parties to the con- 
troversy are responsible—that is to say, 
both are right and both are wrong. The 
laborer has an inherent right to strike, 
but he commits a moral wrong and a 
strategic blunder when he resorts to vio- 
lence. The mine owner is considered right 
in his position of independence, every 
man having the right to run his business 
unhampered by others, and he is decid- 
edly wrong in his denial of obligations 
to the whole people, by whose sufferance 
and protection he is permitted to do busi- 
ness. As one of the results of this strike 
the question of the “rights of property” 
and “vested interests,” indeed, the whole 
matter of inherent title to lands and 
wealth will receive a much-needed airing, 
and the question of the superiority of the 
right of the individual by prior posses- 
sion or purchase, over the right of the 
people by virtue of public necessity or 
expediency, will receive more light. If 
we consider the constitutional right 
of every man to “run his own business” 
it is well to remember the qualification, 
which is—‘‘so long as he does not infringe 
upon the rights of others.’"’ No coal oper- 
ator can under this law make a nuisance 
of his business or commit acts of aggres- 
sion, just because it pleases him. And as 
the anthracite operators do not show 
clearly that they have done their whole 
duty by their workmen they fail to prove 
their case before the popular tribunal, 
and it begins to look as though they were 
“working” laborer and consumer alike for 
selfish ends. If the owners cannot or will 
not operate the mines a great many peo- 
ple are going to advocate confiscation 
and government control. Paternalism is 
a dangerous doctrine for a republic to 
tamper with, and confiscation is an ex- 
treme measure. Let us hope both par- 
ties will make concessions and an agree- 
ment speedily arranged. 








me that what little honey he saved from 
400 colonies is being bought very rapidly. 
In September I took a buggy ride across 
our county and over into Knox and Scot- 
land counties upon a mission of visiting 
and of seeing the country when it was 
enjoying extra fine crops. One feature 
which attracted especial attention is the 
rapidity of the telephone growth in its 
relation to farm life. Telephone lines are 
spreading out in all directions and all 
main roadways are being decorated by 
them, and lines are stretched right 
across fields. Then another pleasant ar- 
rival is the coming of rural mail delivery. 
All these elements of progress are bless- 
ings, and they help to break up the in- 
conveniences of farm isolation. There is 
a blending of the urban and the suburb- 
an, On my journey I observed what a 
wealth of wild flowers beautified road- 
ways and forest lands. The asters and 
the golden rods were especially beautiful, 
and along the valley of the North Fabius 
I noticed several clusters of the closed 
gentians. JASPER _BLINES. 
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2 (338) 
| community where corn fodder and other 
The Dairy by-products are allowed to waste by 
|thousands of acres, as is the case in and 
through the great corn belt, the silo has 
. , save, (nO place, and as da rule farmers would 
THE MISSOURI STATE DAIRY MEET- all Ta ao a cee iso, Oe 

fa would have for two tails 

We advised that the program for In the eastern and central states where 
the 18th annual meeting of the Missouri | intensive farming is practiced on Gear 
State Dairy Association to be held Nov. land and smal! farms, the silo becomes a 
ll, 12 and 13, at Columbia, is about com- |necessity, espec ially to the dairy farmer. 
pleted, and will be in the printer's hands Reading after and listening to address- 
within a few days. With a well-arrang- |es by silo advocates, farmers often get 


ed program and an ideal location for the 
convention it only remains for the indi- 
vidual members to make a successful and 


a wrong impression as to the value of the 
silo and silage. They often get the im- 
pression that forage put into a silo is 
transformed mysteriously into a balanced 





instructive session by a full attendance. . 
Every dairy farmer in grand old Mis- ration, and that feed put into a silo be- 
souri, whether milk shipper, retailer, |comes more valuable by this treatment 

creamery patron or butter maker, will Now, this is not the fact; the silo 
reap a’ benefit by going to Columbia in only saves or preserves a greater per 
November, and as the boys say: “‘He will | cent of the original feeding value of the 


have the time of his life.” 


REARING CALVES ON MILK SUBSTI- 
TUTES. 

A short time since we published a series 

of articles written by Prof. C. H. Eckles, 


who occupies the chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry in the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege, in which the author pointed out the 
advantages of raising calves for dairy 
purposes on skim milk It has taken 
much talk and “showing” to wean the 
old-time dairyman away from the notion 
of “‘whole-milk calves,” and it is now 
pretty generally accepted as good gospel 
that skim milk is superior to whole milk 
for the rearing of calves whose ultimate 
degree of usefulness is to be measured by 
performances at the pail. 


Comes now a bulletin from the Penn- 


sylvania Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station with the propaganda 
that— 

1. There is little difficulty in raising 
prime dairy calves without milk after 
they are two weeks old. 


2. The cost of raising calves on a milk 


substitute up to the time they can be 
put upon a hay and grain ration, or 
when they are between three and four 
months of age, need not exceed $10, ex- 
clusive of care. 

3. Calves from high-class, well-bred 
dairy stock, when raised in this way, are 


worth much more than they cost, and af- 


ford the only means by which a milk |tically demonstrated 

dairyman can raise his herd to a high |can be handled in such a way outside the | 
standard of excellence. |silo by any one who will take the pains 
Without devoting too much space to|to do so, as to lose but little more of 

this very interesting document, we sug- |their feeding value than is lost in pre- 

gest that its chief value will be for the serving the feed in a silo. And if our 


milk shipper; the creamery patron and 
butter making farmer preferring to util- 
ize their skim milk in the rearing of 
calves as indicated by Prof. Eckles. To 
those who live in thickly settled dis- 
tricts where the shipping of milk to cities 
is general, or to the dairyman who would 
prefer to devote his skim milk to other 
than calf feeding, such as cheese, pig 
feeding, etc., we suggest that a postal 
card to Pennsylvania Experiment Sta- 


tion, State College P. O., Penn., with a 
request for Bulletin No. 60, will well re- 
pay the effort and time employed in 


of calf husbandry. 
is the calf meal 
rearing of 


studying this phase 
The following mixture 
upon which the successful 


dairy calves is based: 

Lbs. 
Wheat flour, 2 cents a pound .30 
Cocoanut meal, 1% cents a pound 5 
Nutrium, 10 cents a pound ............ 20 
Linseed meal, 1% cents a pound .. 10 


Dried blood, 3 cents a pound 

One pound of the mixture is added to 
six pounds of hot water and after stirring 
a few moments, allowed to cool to 100 de- 


| material so treated, and it has been prac- 


spoiled. 
it required very 
ordinary hay and now we let it lay on the 
ground as the mowing machine 
for not less than. ten days if the weather 
is favorable 
occur or cloudy 
‘stay out much longer. It possesses the pe- 


amounts of seed, but have learned that 
when raised for hay it should be sown 
thickly on the ground, using all the hoes 
and not less than two bushels of seed per 
acre. Grown in this way it will be fine 
and can be handled as easily as timothy 
or prairie hay. Its average height will 
rarely be over five feet, and unless sown 


on rich black land perhaps less than this, 
but it grows so thickly on the ground that 


it produces from four to eight tons of 
cured hay per acre 
I made many mistakes in curing, and 


the first year I attempted to cure it as 
hay and put it in the barn it molded and 
Experiments soon showed that 
much more curing than 


leaves it 


and should rains 
we let it 


for drying, 
weather come 


‘selling value and per cent of beef. 


POSSIBILITIES OF GALLOWAYS. 


As I have been a breeder and interested 


in Galloway cattle for over fourteen 
years, I find that the possibilities for the 
border Blackskins are great. I was in- 


rd of Galloways. First, 
so with less capital 
than any other breed. Second, because 
|\I believed them to be the poor man’s 
friend; that the future was full of prom- 
ise for them; that being hornless they 
would be less erue! one to another, and 
when placed fn the feed lot would give 
better results for the amount of feed con- 
sumed than any other breed. To dem- 
jonstaeay this fact, | will call attention to 


duced to start a h 
because I could do 


|@ bulletin issued in 1892 by the Iowa Ex- 


|periment Station. This test was made to 
determine the yalue of the improved beef 
breed over the scrub, in which we find 
the Shorthorn, Angus and Galloway in 
But 
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that by-products 


friends who are so enthusiastic over the 
silo will work half as hard in teaching 
farmers of the corn belt to save their 
by-products they will be erecting their 


will rise up and call them blest. 

We have been following closely the re- 
ports of canvasses made by representa- 
tives of one of our leading dairy journals 
for the express purpose of finding out 


and the net results. 
vestigations have been made in the more 
eastern states, where the silo is at home, 
I have seen but very few statements 
where silage was fed where the profits 
were greater than those of our Buckeye 
herd fed on the kind of feed that every 
farmer can have if he so wills, whether 
|he lives in Kansas, Missouri or in some 
jeastern state, and that feed largely the 
| by-products of the farm. 

| On most of our farms buildings 
| been provided to store rough feed. 
| A change in feed to silage calls ;for ad- 
| ditional expense; these are things that 
lall enter into the question under consid- 





have 


grees F., when it is fed, either out of a |eration, and no farmer need worry about 
pail or from a calf feeder. The change |a silo who allows his roughage to waste 
from whole milk to this substitute is lin the fields, as many do. M. E. KING. 
gradual, depending on how the animal | Buckeye Dairy Farm, Labette Co., Kas, 
thrives, a week generally being ample | —_—_—_—_——_- 

time to change to the complete ration of jsv GGESTIONS ABOUT THE MILK 
calf meal. } HOUSE. 


For six weeks two pounds per day, and 
after that two and a half will suffice up 
to the time the calf is weaned. The cost 
of the meal is about 3 1-5 cents per pound, 
and at this rate the cost for 100 days 
would be about $7, exclusive of the other 
grain and the hay the calf would eat. 


NECESSITIES IN DAIRYING. 


IV. 
FEED. 
Editor RURAL 
cow is her feed, and on this point many 


farmers are shipwreckedin dairying. While | 


there are isolated cases where farmers 
overfeed, the rule is to underfeed, and 
there are many who feed enough, but the 


feed is of such a nature that it does not 
furnish the proper and necessary constit- 
uents needed by the cow in the elabora- 
tion of milk. But this criticism refers to 
forage or roughness, rather than to the 
grain ration, which will be noted later on. 

Fortunately for the farmer, a cow is 
constituted and provided by nature with 
machinery for working over and con- 
verting into milk large quantities of 
crude material and requires less grain in 
proportion to roughness consumed than 
any other animal. Hence the farmer 
needs and must prepare plenty of rough- 
ness. And right here we come to a nice 
point in dairy farming. As the by-prod- 
ucts of the farm can be utilized for this 
purpose on the Buckeye Dairy Farm, 
with the exception of from 12 to 18 acres 
of cow peas, the dairy herd is fed exclu- 
sively on by-products, and the great bulk 
of roughage is corn fodder, cared for in 
the best possible manner. 

At the risk of being called an old fogy 
and a back number, I want to notice 
what I call a fact, that is being worked 
by a few men seeking notoriety, and the 
manufacturers of silos and silage ma- 
chinery, for the money there is in it. 
Now do not understand that I am op- 
posed to the silo. There are places and 
conditions where they are a necessity to 
successful dairying, but in a state or 


WORLD: Next to the | 


When it is eienttosbie to have a 
| separate building for a milk house, the 
_— room should be separated from the 


stable by two doors having a room be- 
tween. 

If milk is to be the product sold, the 
|building will not need to be more than 


half as large as where butter is made. 

A milk room should never be built over 
a running stream, excepting very near its 
source, as the water is liable to become 
}contaminated by surface drainage, and, in 
the south, it soon becomes so warm as to 
| be of little value for cooling the milk. 

Where it is possible to locate the build- 
ing over a cold spring that is the best 
place for it. 


| 
| 
| 





Where a good spring is not available, it 


is usually better to have a large cellar 


under the dairy building, as it is much 
easier to maintain the low temperature 
needed in a cellar than in a room above 


the ground. 
The milk room should be 
as possible. 


made as light 


A two-storied cellar may be construct- 
ed under the milk house or other building, 
as convenience may dictate; the upper 
story about 6% feet in depth, the floor be- 
ing 4 to 4% feet below the surface of the 
ground, the floor of the room above being 
2 to 244 feet above the ground. 

Light can be admitted through windows 
placed in the wall just above the ground, 
but these should not be used for ventila- 
tion. 

The lower story of the cellar should be 
eight feet in depth. Light can be ad- 
mitted to this story only through the trap 
door, or through glazing in the floor of 
the upper story of the cellar. 

The walls should be of brick, and coat- 
ed with cement. 

Perhaps the best way to ventilate the 
cellar is by means of the sub-earth air 
duct. This consists of an underground 
passage 100 to 150 feet in length, one end 
opening into the bottom of the cellar and 
the other to the outer air. This air duct 





Pain in Stomach 


It has been said that a healthy per- 
son doesn’t know he has a stomach. 
How unhealthy the dyspeptic must be! 
He feels as if he were all stomach, 
and one thing that makes him feel so 
is that pain at the pit of the stomach— 
sometimes an ‘‘all-gone feeling’’; 
sometimes a ‘‘ burning sensation.’’ 
“T suffered from pains in my stomach 
and could not eat. An old gentleman told 
me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which I 
did, and after the use of four bottles I 
gained my appetite, and I was soon com- 
pletely cured, so that now I feel like a new 
man. On no account would I be without 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my house.” HEnry 
CaLian, 71 Commercial St., Portland, Me, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, invigorate and tone 
the whole digestive system. 


must not be less than 15 inches in diam- 
eter, while 18 inches is much better, and it 
is usually made of glazed sewer pipe. 

The inlet from the fresh air must be at 
a good distance from the stable or any 
other source of foul odors. 

When this system of ventilation and 
cooling is used, the room above the cellar 
should have a ventilator shaft at the top, 
and the sides should be so close that all 
the air which enters will be drawn in 
from the ¢ellar through the opening for 
the lift, which should be immediately be- 
low the ventilator.—The Homestead. 


AND SAVING 


GROWING SORGHUM. 

This is my tenth year in growing sor- 
ghum for stock, but the eighth in at- 
tempting to cure it and save it for win- 
ter, says Waldo F. Brown, in Breeders’ 
Gazette. At first I did not believe it pos- 
sible to save large sorghum, and it was 
not until I began growing it quite largely 
for seed that I learned how to manage it. 
At first I tried various ways of sowing, 





| soon 
}can be 
hardening and the blades turning yellow, 
| then 
ground 
top, then rake it up in windrows and put 
{in cocks. 
| three or four hundred pounds in a cock 
and allow it to stand out until well into 
November, although probably 
put in the barn some earlier. 


own monuments and future generations | 


what farmers are feeding, how they feed | 
And while these in- 


}joint of the 
| silo. 








| euliarity of not being damaged by wet 
weather, and I have in very wet falls 
sometimes had it lie on the ground a 
month and nearly all of the time wet and 
|eould not see that it was damaged at all 
for feeding. Our plan now is to cut it as 


as it shows signs of ripening, which 
told by the few seeds it produces 


it and allow it to lie on the 
it is thoroughly cured on 


mow 
until 


We prefer to put not less than 


it could be 


That which we grow for seed is planted 


lin hills and cultivated. We use about the 
|}same amount of seed per acre as if we 
| were going to grow it for making syrup, 
land then cut 
and allow the bundles to lie on the ground 
a few days until the blades are well dried. 
| We then top it with knives to remove the 
| seed, 
jleave it until the approach of winter, by 


it with the corn harvester 


and put it up in large shocks and 


which time it is thoroughly cured and we 
ean pack it closely in our large mows. At 
first I did not think it was possible that 
it would keep with the juice in the stalks, 
so that it could be wrung out by twisting 
them, but I found that it could, as each 
plant is like a little air-tight 


At 
cattle, 


first we only fed this to hogs and 
but my hired man by mistake once 


| gave the horses a full feed of it, and as 


no harm resulted we began feeding it reg- 
ularly, and for the last three winters our 
work horses have eaten no other rough- 
from the first November until 
plowing time in the spring. I have never 
fed any roughness that was eaten with so 
little waste. 

The bundles from the corn harvester, al- 
though but about six inches in diameter, 


ness of 


will weigh when thoroughly cured from 
15 to 20 pounds each, and one bundle 
seems to be a satisfactory feed for two 


horses. If, as your correspondent writes, 
his sorghum is very large this year, it is 
probable that he used too little seed, and 
while it will make excellent feed it will be 
troublesome to handle, yet I am sure he 


will value it for his stock and find it the |, 


most economical food he has ever used 





1 WILL CURE YOU OF 


RHEUMATISM 
No Pay Untii You Know It. 


After 2,00 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a pos- 
tal eard and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
T will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





As milk readily absorbs any bad odors 
it should be kept covered in a cool place. 
Strain through wire strain first, and then 
through three thicknesses of book mus- 
lin or cheesecloth. 

A cow may have a large udder and give 
a good quality of milk for a short time, 
but, if she has not a good dairy form, 
she has not the machinery to keep on fill- 
ing her udder long enough to make her a 
profitable cow. More men have been de- 
ceived by a large udder than by anything 
else about a cow, because that was almost 


using every other drill and using different the only feature they looked at. 


the largest gain of 
his gain being eight 
hundred and thirty-three and two-thirds 

pounds and his live weight being 1,800 
|pounds. There was less tallow in his 
|earcass than there was in the 1,600-pound 
|Shorthorn. If it was possible for the 
Galloway steer to stand second to none 
jin 1892, win junior championship in 1900 
jin car lots at the International at Chi- 
|cago, and sell in carload lots at the Royal 
| Cattle Show at Kansas City $1.40 higher 
}than any other breed sold during the year 
|1901, what are his possibilities in the fu- 
lture? The past year has been of great 
jimportance to the Galloway interest of 
jthe American continent. Our breeders 
have shaken off the lethargy that seemed 
to surround them and have awakened to 
|the fact that the best is none too good. 
| ‘The fact is clearly shown by the num- 
|ber of importations made of Galloway 
|cattle in the past two years, more Gallo- 
ways being imported during that time 
jthan had been in the past ten years, I 
have firm faith in the pure-bred Gallo- 
|way cattle, and strong confidence in 
|grade Galloway cattle, and it is possible 
|for any painstaking to be prosperous and 
jany observing farmer or feeder success- 
ful. In frankly asserting my preference 
for this breed and earnestly pushing 
their claims for superiority, I do not ig- 
inore the fact that there are grand quali- 
ties in all the beef breeds, and that pure 
blood is as eloquently to be praised and 
|admired as the scrub to be persistently 
| fought. How many times in recent years 
jin discussing the merits of the various 
j}beef breeds have -we heard a statement 
| sometimes like this: ‘‘Yes, the Herefords 
fare the best cattle on the range, but on 
}our farms the Blacks or the Shorthorns 
|seem to be popular.” This statement is 
jalways made by a Hereford ranchman or 
|by some one that is simply guessing at 
the mark. 

The characteristics of the Galloway on 
our farms in which is called the great 
corn belt are as follows: First, they are 
better rustlers than any cattle, being al- 
ways on the hunt for something to eat, 
no matter what the conditions of the 
weather are. Second, they, as sires, are 
; very prepotent; no matter what the dam 
jis, the get will be hornless, and nine- 
tenths of them will be black. This being 
| the case, they are better sellers and are 
| always sought after by breeders, 


| the Galloway made 
any one of the lot, 





| The one great and only reason that our 
ranches have not more Galloways on 
them is, there are not enough bulls to 
supply the demand, as the ranchman al- 
ways buy in carload lots, and our breed- 
ers are scattered all over the United 
States and Canada. The expense of get- 
ting them in carload lots is so great it 
makes cost more than when the breed- 
ers are close together, or one breeder has 
a full carload. It is yet possible for the 
Galloway to gain supremacy on the 
jrange. The Galloway is wonderfully 
| hardy, for its lung powers are great and 
its coat a magnificent robe of long, black 
hair, which has taken the place of the 
buffalo robe in the markets of the world. 
It has a fearless independent mind, yet it 
is a docile animal and satisfactory to 
handle. By reason of its polled character, 
its robust health and good keeping quali- 
ties, it is excellent, and always commands 
a premium in the markets. It is yet pos- 
sible for the Galloways to gain higher 
honors and greater achievements. Their 
prepotency is wanted, their beef is want- 
ed, their hides are wanted, they are need- 
ed for ranch and cultivated fields alike, 


they are needed to dehorn grade stock 
and they can be trusted to do this with- 
out producing objectionable “scars.” 
Lastly, the Galloway cow, crossed 
with the white Shorthorn bull, prodyces 


the most famous type of feeding steer 
known to the records of the beef-produc- 
ing world. I refer to the “Blue Gray” 
cross breed, which usually tops the Brit- 
ish markets and is always looked for at 
a premium by feeders. While we don’t 
claim a dairy breed, we do claim their 
milking qualities equally as good, if not 
better than the Hereford and Angus, and 
some Skorthorns. They always raise a 
fine caif. Their flow of milk is celebrat- 
ed for its quality, rather than quantity. 
It is possible for them to excel in this 
iine as well as in all others. Yours re- 
spectfully. Cc. B. ROWLAND. 


| Rose Hill, Iowa. 





DAIRY CONVENTIONS. 





The following societies ._ have selected 
the places and dates named for their an- 
nual meetings: 

Creamery Buttermakers, 
Oct. 2, 24. 

Georgia, Sandersville, Nov. 

Missouri, Columbia, Nov. 11, 


Milwaukee, 





5, 6. 
13. 


Granite State, Littleton, N. 
2, 3. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, Dee. 8, 12. 

New York, Jamestown, Dec. 9, 12. 

Pennsylvania Dairy Union, Harrisburg, 
Dec. 9, 11. 

East Pennsylvania Creamery, 
phia (7) Jan. 3. 

Vermont, Rutland, Jan. 6, 8. 

Illinois, Urbana, Jan. 6, 8. 

Wisconsin Cheesemakers, 
Jan. 7, 9%. 

Michigan ——, Feb. 3, 5. 

Wisconsin Dairymen, 
Feb. 11, 13. 


H., Dec 


Philadel- 


Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac, 


Buff-Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of ee things for practi- 
cal peo The ow to build and’ an ensi- 
lage, ite value; roll. > an variety an 4 how to 
grow. Swine, many other subjects 
ably treated. my for copy. Monmouth, il). 





FIFTY THOUSAND-ACRE FARM. 


Great Oklahoma Ranch and How It Is 
Run. 


A 


A ranch of 30,000 acres is not considered 
extra large when the land is stocked with 
wild, long-horned Texas steers, and 
there are fences around it, says the New 
York “Sun.”’ But if 50,000 acres be cut 
up into fields and fenced in pastures, and 
the whole placed under one management. 


it makes a farm worth c idering 


ing season, 
grain stand ripening in the hot sun, the 
managers of the ranch are on the lookout 


ed 


of the animals, 


corn are saved. Some of the wheat 
sown on uplands, some in the valleys, so 


when 10,000 acres of yellow 


for men from every source. From two to 
three hundred are employed, and they get 
$2 a day. Four hundred mules are kept 
on the farm, and are used during the 
harvesting and corn-husking times. 

The main ranch headquarters is three 
miles from Bliss, Okla., on the Texas di- 
vision of the Santa Fe railway. Scatter- 
about the ranch are small houses 
wherein live the workers. 

Cattle shipments are made to the Kan- 
sas City markets, both in December and 
July. All cattle fed on the ranch are un- 


der three years old and are bought in 


Texas. Considerable money @as been 
made by the Miller boys.in buying year- 
ling mules, keeping them on the ranch 
one or more years, breaking them, and 
then, after getting one season's work out 
selling them. 

The 101 people are almost drouth proof. 


That is, when a drouth affects their 
wheat, it fails to catch their late corn. 
If it takes the corn, wheat and Kaffir 


ig 


it is almost impossible for either a 
drouth or a flood to ruin the entire crop. 
In this way, no year comes that will 


sweep away the profits entirely. 





among the many big things of the west- 
ern country. 

In Northern Oklahoma there lies a 
tract of 530,000 fertile acres, all surrounded 
by one fence and under one management. 


It is known as the 101 ranch. George 
W. Miller & Sons operate the ranch prop- 
erty, the land itself being owned by the 


Ponca and Otoe tribes of Indians. They 
pay the Indians $22,500 annually for the 
use of this land, $1.25 an acre for farming 
land and twenty-five cents an acre for 
pasture lands. 

In the southwest there are many large 
ranches and farms, but none equals the 
101 ranch in extent. The Sherman farm 
in Western Kansas has under fence about 
30,000 acres, and there are pastures in 
both the Creek and the Osage Indian na- 
tions covering sixty or seventy thousand 
acres, but as a strictly farm ranch the 
101 outclasses all of them. 

The annuai expenses of the ranch are 
$75,000. Two hundred men are employed 
during the busiest seasons, fifty to sev- 
enty being employed the year round. The 
fence line of the ranch is more than 150 
miles long. The profits are $150,000 per 
annum. 

The 101 ranch is so large that half the 
time the superintendent at headquarters 
cannot tell where one-third of his em- 
ployes are working. That is, he could 
not tell offhand, but by consulting his as- 
sistants and using his telephone he would 
have them located. 


ended, “and the men are resting after the 
harvest. The ranch harvested 
bushels of wheat, and a like amount of 
corn this summer. There were 8,000 acres 
in wheat and 3,000 acres sown in corn. 
The wheat is sold in the Kansas City 
market at from 60 to 63 cents a bushel. 


has been more than $40,000. The profit on 
corn is quite as much, while 10,000 steers 
are marketed every season. 

Joseph Miller, once a bank president, is 
manager of the business affairs of the 
ranch. He employes experts in every de- 
partment. The wheat and corn fields are 
managed by an expert farmer, the cattle 
are bought and sold by an expert stock 
salesman. There is even an expert bron- 
cho buster or two-to attend to the break- 
ing of young mules brought upon the 
ranch to do the farm work. 


ing goes to waste, and every acre of 
ground is utilized. There is a system for 
the management of each department. 

The system of wheat producing on 
the 101 ranch has been widely copied 
throughout the southwest, and has been 
the foundation of excellent yields in 
many parts of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. It is so effective that 
ranch has produced forty bushels 
wheat to the acre, while 
farmers have raised less than fifteen. 


the acre, 

The wheat grown on 
tralia. 
Paraguay. 
proof wheat, and late frosts have little or 
no effect upon the growing stems. 

The corn seed comes from Paraguay 
and is said to be drouth proof. The cost 
of sowing wheat and harvesting it, in- 
cluding the cost of the seed, 
acre, while even the most economical 
wheat growers of Kansas cannot harvest 
this cereal for less than $6.65 an acre. 

Land that is to be sown in wheat is 
plowed in late July and sown broadcast 
in Kaffir corn. In October after the Kaffir 
corn has grown several inches above the 
ground the wheat is drilled in without 
any other cultivation of the ground. 

Cattle are then allowed to run on the 
Kaffir corn until April. Meanwhile the 
wheat continues to grow, but cannot get 
high enough above the ground for winter 
frosts to destroy it. The cattle keep it 
eaten off at the top of the ground, and it 
earns for the owners of these cattle a 
good profit in fat meat when shipping 
time comes. 

The Kaffir corn when once eaten off 
does not come up again, and thus does 
not interfere with the growing of the 
wheat in the spring. On the other hand, 
the dry under stubble crowds back the 
weeds and gives the threshers a clean 
field of grain. 

Corn planting begins in April. The cul- 
tivating is finished by early June. Then 
another double planting scheme is carried 
out. 

Between the rows of corn, cow peas are 
sown. The cow peas do not need sunshine 
in order to grow, and by the time the 


for the cattle. 
food for cattle and cost little. 

The greatest profit derived from any 
field, so far as feeding cattle is con- 


costs about $5.15 for two acres, 
will put $10 worth of fat upon a steer. 
Plowing and harvesting are carried on 


The season of hardest work has just 


150,000 


The profit from wheat alone this year 


The 101 ranch is conducted so that noth- | 


the 
of 
neighboring 


The average yield is eighteen bushels to 
the ranch comes 
from seed brought from Russia and Aus- 


Some wheat is also brought from 
This is known as May frost- 


is $6.05 an 


corn is harvested the cow peas are ready 
Cow peas make excellent 


cerned, comes from the Kaffir corn. This 
and it 


on a large seale. During the wheat-cut- 
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Any beight,any width ag Tr wagon. Catalog FREE 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL ©0,, Box 74, Quincy, Ils. 








JerseyBull For Sale 


Misecuri Obampion is now three years old. 
Bought of F W. Hart of Oleveland. He is easy to 
Is rich in 8t. Lambert blood. Dam Lou- 
ella K, of St. Lambert, test 20 lbs. 6 oz. in oe 

els 
pelt wan me as he 


handle. 


pj He is [.~. color _ @ rare anima). 
or a 


will go ule. Ane JAMES M 





Isberry, Mo. 





$17.90 STEEL 


cena wes.go HANGE 


for this 390 Ib. alamin- 
ized finish, Wrought Steel 


Range (exactly like cut.) 
yous MONEY BACK 







coal or wood, and is a 
rfect baker. Has the 


by reducin, 
address an: bod will 


of 1 is, send 
mail ~4 me 
containing mas eying 9” ges 
LUYTIES BROS. MERCANTILE Co., st. ‘tours, mo. 


8 your name and 
















Oak, No. Il 
wood 


for coal, 


nearly one half, 


on receipt of 81. 


re tlunded. 


$4.60 Empire Stove Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Box 149 St. Louis, Mo. 


$4 DAY 
IMPROVED 


“IDEAL” No. 20 


For the great mass of farmers and feeders 
who are always provided with horses, this 
is undeniably the best grinder proposition 
on the ——, It is heavy, strong, grinds 
very it and requires the minimum of 


to man with rig to represent us In the cout 
LESS CO. Kansas 





power, It crushes and grinds 
grains, singly or mixed, into perfect 


e in several convenient sizes to 
suit all requirements. We make the most 
extended and complete line « of feed grind- 

ers on the market. 
illus- 


fore buying a feed 
grinder o! 
kind. 


$4.60 Guaranteed 


and lignite, lar- 


er sized = 

4 Ranges, Cooks 
a and Heaters in all 
% styles at factory 
prlees, save you 


stoves shipped sub- 
ject to examination 
at your depot 


DE DELAlaL 


CREAR twent: yoaes the pa Standard 
The De Laval Sopsrater Co..14 Contiandt $1. N.Y. 
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ADVANCE F FENCE 


fot 
8 No loose 

ravel, rutnin ng fence. Write for free Tibwatrated 

Cireulars Special Discounts to fa 


ADVANCE FENCE €0., 110 0 ST., PEORIA, | ILLINOIS, 




















STEEL TANKS. 
Send for 

Complete 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


0.K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, stricter: 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you are thinking of 
— ing a Cream Separator 
te us for Catalogue and 
indestaation. We manv- 
facture the best machine 
on the market. 


Davis 
Cream Separator Co., 


54 to 64 N.Clinton 8t. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























$21.00 
TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINCTON 





if not exactly as 
re presented 
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your money 


eat 
FRE 


country, 

a job. ont vaheng | Ho pecessary, ey ay 
City. 
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te Fico in., saw 

pats n> 08.00. Send 

itshows 9 styles saw mecshen,. All 
cok prices ever offered on 40,000 staple 


aa i 00. 


om S325 je Annd No. weed samy 








YOU CAN’T CET 


Page-Wire, nor our principle of co 
any wire fence exc: PAGE. 
own wi 


ns 





ion in 
e make our 


and 
PAGE WOVEN Wink FENCE CO. ADRIAN, MICH. 














‘ 
9 HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 
Direct Line to Louisville 
Observation Diaing Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 7 











T ¥. OUR HEAVY WEIGHT FENCE 


Made of heavily galvanized ,doubie 
ngth, hard Coiled Spring mae 
ire. EXTRA HEAVY STAY WI 
Weighs mY bay 2 than any po 
fence. jo 35e PER ROD. Easily 
and EA built. No machines 
ir whrotesaL soot Bare Wine 
































The U. S. Separator has the Advantage 


of being able to get more cream 


out of the milk than the others. At the Pan- 
American Exposition, 1901, it averaged for 50 
consecutive runs, .0138 of 1% and established 
THE WORLD’S RECORD 
thus proving its right to its claim of 
BEING THE CLEANEST SKIMMER MADE 


= map with its many other advantages 
descri in our catalogues, should remove any 
doubts that dairymen may have as to which is the 
best separator to buy. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. 
«o¥ERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt: 
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~ Horticulture 


ORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





SAMPLE GRAFTS.—It has 


- easant duty to mail a good 
pie te kages of late, containing sam- 
- as and grafts, to the readers of 
ple Or CRAL WORLD. To those re- 
Fe -ame 1 would say that Jbuds and 
ee ets need no wax; but all grafts 
- ind should be well wrapped, 
= ing taken to cover all cut sur- 
pa forgetting to put @ little on 
= scion if cut. Each sample sent 
a 4d in such a way that tne re- 
eg 1 tell what it is best used for; 
= ery lot one graft is wrapped 
with Raffia that he or she may learn 
what the material is like. Twice as 
nuch rosin as beeswax and twice as 
pee swax as tallow melted together 
mak good grafting wax. This may 
be applied with @ brush while warm, or 
pulled into sticks like molasses candy 
and applied with thumb and finger. 


WILB GOOSE PLUM CONFUSION,— 
It is not infrequent to hear of someone 
Wild Goose plum trees that never 


an hile others having the same va- 
riety, under same conditions, set fruit 
regularly. Now the way I solve this is, 
that Wild Goose and Miner being very 


both in the appearance of fruit 


similar 

- manner of growth, the latter is 
sometimes substituted for the former, 
and Miner, being of the nature not to 
bear alone, causes, when substituted, the 


Wild Goose confusion. 

STRAWBERRY NOTES.—By this time 
the rows should be filled out full from one 
end to the other. Our frequent rains 
have been favorable for filling out gaps 
with plants from parts of the rows where 
there were plants to spare. The bed 
should now be perfectly free from weeds, 
and right here let me say that one of 
the worst weeds in a strawberry patch 
is the strawberry plant. By this IT mean 


that rows should be kept narrow and 
that plants should not stand closer than 
four inches apart. If thinking is neces- 
sary it should be done now, before the 
mulch goes on. Also, if you wish to set 


a new bed next spring with plants taken 
from along the sides of wide rows, take 
the plants up this fall and set them close 
together in a little bed to themselves. 
Not only is such a practice an advantage 
by having the plants in shape so that 
they may be bedded earlier in the spring, 
but the fruiting bed should not be dis- 
turbed after the mulching is put on. The 
plant bed should be mulched to prevent 
heaving. The fruiting bed should be 
mulched early to maintain an even tem- 


perature, or in other words to make 
freezing and thawing more gradual. 
Good, clean wheat straw is about the 


best mulching when one considers that 
it is the most convenient to handle, but 
unfortunately this is not always availa- 
ble. Corn stalks make a pretty good 
mulch, especially when shredded. If not 
shredded the stalks should be placed 
lengthwise between rows and on the rows 
thinly, so as not to smother the plants. 
An excellent mulch is forest leaves, with 
a few cornstaiks to hold them in place. 
Both cornstalks and leaves have the ad- 


vantage of containing no seed to grow 
and be a nuisance during the fruiting 
season. I have seen fields of strawber- 


ries covered with straw that were so 
full ot wheat and cheat that the berry 
crop was almost ruined thereby. 

THE WEA'THER.—A heavy frost on 
the night of October 13 caught us with 
a few hundred bushels of seed sweet po- 
tatoes that were left lying out in the 
field to be hardened by the sun. We ex- 
pected the frost, but had too many out 
to get them all in in time. This is some 
loss, of course, though not an entire loss, 
as sweet potatoes are a very good food 
for hogs, being not far from corn as a 
fattening product. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Oct. 14, 1902. 


North Alton, IIl., 


THE BEN DAVIS IS DOOMED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The current 
receipts of apples in this and other lead- 
ing markets of the West at present, and 
for some time past, show that over nine- 
tenths of the receipts are of the Ben 
Davis variety. On last Saturday four 
boats unloaded on our levee 10,000 barrels 
of apples—fully three-fourths of them 
from Illinois, and the remainder from 
Missouri. A canvas of the subject among 
the receivers disclosed thé fact that 9,500 
barrels were Ben Davis; and railroad re- 
eipts show a similar reeord. Now this 
proportion is out of all reason, greatly 
to the detrimént of the apple industry 
and an injury to the growers at large. 
For years the Ben Davis "has been found 
4 profitable apple, from a commercial 
Standpoint, and this has led to a heavy 
run on the nurserymen for such trees. 
The demand not only continued without 
abatement, but rapidly increased to the 
xclusion of all the better sorts, and we 
rae thus. confronted with the startling 
fact that a large number of the best va- 
rieties grown had to give way to one of 
the poorest varieties, an apple hardly fit 
to eat or cook, and yet every market in 
the entire Southwest is now flooded with 
it The inevitable result is at last be- 
fore us, as the Ben Davis is now selling 
\t figures that average only a trifle over 
half what the better sorts are bringing. 
To illustrate, let us quote some of Sat- 
urday's sales, when the receipts were 
the largest and prices the lowest of the 
Season. While really choice Ben Davis 
could be had on the levee or railroad 
depots at $1.50 a barrel, we saw a lot of 
fanc y Huntsmans Favorite from H. L. 
raft Murphysboro, Ill, that sold at 
8.50 a barrel, and another lot, same va- 
"ety, from same shipper to-day at $3.25 
bee barrel. The average sales, however, 
' t his variety were $2.50 to $2.75. Grimes’ 
olden and Jonathan, $2 to $2.75, Rome 
- ‘uty and Willow Twig $2 to $2.50, 
; 'nesap, Northern Spy, Missouri Pip- 
vin, Gano and similar sorts about $2 

Per barrel, 
a more discouraging future is still in 
“‘ore for the Ben Davis, for most of the 
- ders coming in now for apples request 
neem Ben Davis. Even the country 
ant, who orders only five to ten 
®arrels, almost invariably adds: ‘Don’t 
tone a any Ben Davis.” Thus much 
o Prices for it seem assured, while 
on ther sorts, so much more desirable, 
4 | not suffer by the general decline, be- 
cause they are wanted by the trade 

everywhere, 
ht: fourths of the receipts are now 
meen by the speculators for future 
aa S. The cost of cold storage (50 
; onal barrel for the season) is unfor- 
page aa much on this common apple 
mets finest varieties grown, and 
tania we add the two drayages involved 
res ~ ~ coming) we have 6 cents to 
the. taal © low prices prevailing now for 
watsell Srades of Ben Davis $1.50 per 
and withdrawn from storage we 


jcan't say 


have as first cost $210 a barrel, a sum 
many of the speculators declare they 
will not bring. 

Most of the Southern cities, hood- 
winked for years by~the size and color of 
the Ben Davis, are realising at last that 
there are much better apples and the 
consumers are willing to pay more for 
them, and this variety is gradually but 
surely finding its proper level of value 
Nurserymen everywhere should prepare 
for the future through smaller supplies 
of the much lauded Ben Davis, and far 
more of the better sorts. The agricul- 
tural journals should also give timely 
warning to their readers—the fruit grow- 
ers, to the nursery trade and others in- 
terested—and inform them that public 
taste is improving, that the Ben Davis 
is doomed, and even for commercial pur- 
poses fast losing caste. The only hope 
in the future for the Ben Davis is in short 
crops or great scarcity of apples—when 
nothing better can be had 

P. M. KIELY. 


St. Louis, Oct. 14, 1902. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THE PECAN 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In an arti- 
cle recently published in “Forest and 
Stream” attention is called to the in- 
creased destruction of our woodlands on 
account of the scarcity of coal. It is also 
noted, with regret, that even beautiful 
shade trees, in large numbers, are sac- 
rificed—converted into fuel. 

The Atlanta “Journal,’’ in commenting 
on this distressing condition, says: “The 


can take from this situation is that it 
may prove a blessing in disguise by 
arousing the people to the wisdom and 
the necessity of planting new forests 
and giving better attention to the old 
ones. There is in this condition also a 
hint of the possible profit that may ac- 
erue from tree planting where conditions 
like those we now endure may arise in 
the future.” 

The lesson to be learned from the situ- 
ation is to plant trees, and among the 
kinds suitable for general planting over 
a wide area of our country none can be 
recommended more highly than the 
pecan. Its large size, symmetrical shape 
and majestic appearance render it one 
of the most desirable trees for the yard 
or the lawn. 

Why not combine the useful with the 
ornamental and plant the pecan where 
shade is wanted? In the fall of the year, 
when sunshine is no longer disagreeable, 
the trees will come in with their bounti- 
ful cargoes of delicious nuts that will be 
a source of both pleasure and profit. 

In forest planting, why should the 
pecan be overlooked? Being of the same 
genus as the hickory, its wood is useful 
for all purposes to which the hickory is 
applied. 

Aside from its great value as a nut 
producer, the pecan, as a timber tree, is 
worthy of consideration by all advo- 
cates of forestry. 

But the greatest profit from the pecan 
is obtained from its abundant yield of 
nuts, now in great demand, and for 
which new uses are discovered every 
year. We have a monopoly of this nut, 
and in a few years it will become an im- 
portant article of export. 

The culture of the pecan is just be- 
ginning to attract the attention of our 
people generally, but, from present indi- 
cations, it will not be long until it will 
develop into one of the most important 
industries in the line of horticulture. The 
hardiness and productiveness of the tree, 
together with the great age to ‘which it 
attains, render it speeiaily desirable to 
persons who are seeking permanent, as 
well as profitable, investments. : 

The profits from large pecan trees are 
almost fabulous—as much as one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of nuts sometimes 
being obtained in a season from a single 
tree. For large returns from small in- 
vestments I do not know anything more 
promising than pecan groves. 

“There are now more reasons for gen- 
eral tree planting in all parts of the 
country than ever existed before, and 
we may expect that they will be heeded 
to a very great extent.’’ Do not over- 
look the pecan. 8. W. PEEK. 

Hartwell, Ga. 


TO KEEP CIDER SWEET 





Please give me the best receipt for 
keeping cider sweet. W. D. L., Allen- 
dale, N. J. [The usual preservative em- 
ployed by cider makers is salicylic acid, 
about three to four ounces to the cask, 
thoroughly dissolved and mixed. We 
that we approve of such anti- 
septics, as whatever will stop fermenta- 
tion in the cider will, if taken in suffi- 
cient quantities, stop digestion (which is 
a kind of fermentation) in the stomach. 


Probably, if one drinks only a little, the 
effect is not markedly deleterious. The 
later in the fall the cider is made, the 
better it will keep. For our own use we 


should be inclined to prefer the following 


method, employed successfully by one 
of our correspondents, though in this 
ease the cider contains alcohol: “Let the 
cider ferment until sufficiently acid to 


suit the taste; then bottle in champagne 
bottles of one quart each, putting one 
raisin and one clove in each bottle; cork 


only comfort that the intelligent citizen ; 


tight, wire securely, keep in cool cellar, 
and in three months it will be fit for use. 
;|Care must be exercised when opening 
|to let the gas escape gradually, or your 
bottle will be emptied all ever the room. 
It makes a drink superior to champagne, 
and does not make the hair pull after 
using. More than one raisin put in will 
burst bottle made."’}—Country Gen- 
tleman 


any 


SETTING APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


TOGETHER 
Of all the fruit trees that grow the 
peach will outdo the rest in production 


and in making good returns; but before 
we set out an orchard let us consider a 
few things, says the “Epitomist.” 

In the first place the peach must be 
cultivated as carefully as corn, and must 
not be left standing in sod if good crops 
are obtained. You will hear many a 
farmer say that back of his house is a 
| peach tree that bears every year, and is 
jin sod to boot. But let me say that the 
| elements the tree at the back door ree 
ceives is different from that in the or- 
chard. While at the back door it gets 
| the very best of fertilizers, in an or- 
|chard the sod will starve it to death. 
There are theories as to planting an or- 
chard that at first sound reasonable. 
|These men advocating the practice of 
| setting apple and peach trees together 
'study the growth of these two trees. 
|For the first six years the peach will 
jalmost double the apple, but at that age 
the peach has commenced to bear and its 
growth is much retarded, while at six the 
apple is only just in good condition to 
|grow. At twelve years, when the peach 
jis bearing, the apple has outgrown it and 
is taking the substance from the soil 
that the peach is most in need of, as well 
| as shutting out the sunlight that is so 
|needful for good fruit. The average life 
of the peach tree is from eighteen to 
twenty years. Good reasoning will show 
that every year from twelve until its 
usefulness expires that its chances to 
bear a full crop and good quality are 
; much retarded, as the apple is getting 
ia better growth every year, and one will 
find by close observation that they have 
lost fully one-third of the fruit it should 
|have borne in its lifetime. Therefore I 
would say when you want an orchard of 
peaches plant peaches alone and give 
them plenty of room—20x20 is not too far 
—with proper care and in most climates, 
in a reasonable latitude, you will be well 
paid for your trouble. 





VINEGAR. 


Wind-fall apples will make good vine- 
gar if gathered up and run through a 
cider mill and then the juice thus ob- 
tained allowed to ferment. The riper the 
apples the stronger the vinegar they will 
make. If the apples are very green, a 
little sugar added to the cider before fer- 
mentation sets in will improve the quality 
of the vinegar very much. The cider 
should be placed in wooden or earthen 
vessels and set in the sun until fermenta- 
tion has run its course. Then it can be 
|stored in the cellar or other convenient 
place for use. Wind-fall, apples in the 
| Experiment Station orchard at Still- 
water, Okla., were gathered July 31 and 
made into cider, These apples made an 
average of two and one-half gallons of 
cider to the bushel. In thirty days the 
cider had finished fermentation and was 
a vinegar of fair quality. Ripe peaches 
were gathered on the same date, and the 
juice pressed from them and placed in 
jars for fermenting. In thirty days this 
was a vinegar of a better quality than 
could be found on the local market. 


PROPERTIES OF 





AN APPLE. 





An apple contains a larger PIR SR 
of phosphorus than any other fruit or 
vegetable. The “‘Rural Californian” says 
this phosphorus is admirably adapted 
for the renewing of the essential nervous 
matter. The old Scandinavian traditions 
represent the apple as the food of the 
gods who, when they felt that they were 
growing old and feeble and infirm, re- 
sorted to this fruit for renewing their 
{powers of mind and body as well. The 
jacid of the apple are also of signal use 
for men of sedentary habits whose livers 
lare sluggish in action. These acids serve 
to eliminate from the body noxious mat- 
ter which, if retained, would make the 
|brain heavy and dull or bring about 
|jaundice or skin eruptions and other al- 
|lied troubles. 
| The ancient habit of taking apple sauce 
| with roast pork, rich goose and like 
dishes, is based on scientific reasons. 
The malic acid of ripe apples, either raw 
or cooked, will neutralize any excess of 
ifatty matter engendered by eating too 
much meat. Fresh fruits, such as the 
apple, the pear and the plum, when taken 
lripe and without sugar, diminish activ- 
ity in the stomach rather than provoke it. 
| Their vegetable salts and juices are 
}converted into alkaline carbonates, and 
| which tend to counteract acidity. A 
good, ripe, raw apple is one of the easiest 
vegetable substances for the stomach to 
jdeal with, the whole process of its di- 
gestion being completed in eighty-five 
minutes. Besides these medicinal quali- 
ties of the apple, it has great virtue for 
local applications. The paring of an 
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apple cut somewhat thick is an ancient 
remedy for inflamed eyes, being tied on 
at night when the patient goes to bed. 
In France, a common remedy for in- 
flamed eyes is an apple poultice, the 
apple being roasted and its pulp applied 


datory views. But that there 
it seems undoubted. All who good 
digestion seem much benefitted by a free 


have 


use of raw apples. Those who suffer 
from such kind of indigestion as is af- 
fected by acids seem to be unable to 
digest raw apples, but anyone can eat 


them cooked, particularly if they do not 
use too much sugar in cooking. Don't 
depend upon the malic acid neutralizing 


an excess of fatty matter in meat; better 
not eat an excess of fatty matter; just 
enough is better, and saves the energy 


which would have been used for digesting 
the excess for better work 
AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

There has been a gr@at deal of talk 
lately in regard to the teaching of agri- 
culture and horticulture in the rural 
schools. Doubtless great good could be 
accomplished in this way if there were 
teachers qualified for the work. But the 
so-called normal schools turn out too 
many drilled automata and do little in the 
real teaching of nature. If the country 
school teachers coul@ all be given a 
short course in agriculture and horticul- 
ture at the State colleges of agriculture 
we might after a while have men and 
women prepared to take up the work in 
an elementary way in the rural schoo!'s 
But as the short courses at these colleges 
mostly come in the winter months, when 
the teachers are employed, there arises 
a need for summer schools for this pur- 
pose. These might be made a strong 
force in the progress of nature teaching. 
With teachers enthused for the work, 
there would soon come some application 
of what they have learned in the plant- 
ing and beautifying of the school grounds. 
There is nothing like the actual work in 
planting trees and flowers and caring 
for them to make children fond of nature 
and her products, and there is nothing 
better calculated to drive the young peo- 
ple from the farm than the comfortless 
and ugly schoolhouses and their ill-kept 
surroundings. Getting the young people 
interested in plant life will then be apt to 
draw them to the farmers’ institutes, and 
the institutes will never accomplish what 
they should in the education of the 
farmer till they catch him young enough. 
—Practical Farmer. 


The Apiary 


WINTERING BEES 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The items of 
importance for the successful wintering 
of bees are good strong colonies, a vigor- 


ous queen, and plenty of well ripened 
honey. 

We prepare our bees for winter in this 
way: When surplus boxes and other cov- 


ers are removed from the combs, we put 
on a Hill's device, which looks like four- 
quarters of a keg hoop, nailed to a piece 
of iron hoop, which makes a little round- 
ing nest for the bees to cluster in. Then 
spread over this a new sheet of Indian 
head muslin, cut large enough to reach 
over the hive; then, when the cap is shut 
down upon it, no bee can get up into it, 
Our chaff cushions have been in use for 
a good while, so we put in the cap a 
nice bed of dry maple leaves and then the 
cushion. A piece of section is slipped 
under the cover, so as to have fresh air 
circulate above the packing. If the cover 
shuts down straighé, the breath from the 
bees will cause dampness, and during a 


cold snap, freeze hard. If this is fol- 
lowed by a thaw, the ice melts, runs 
down and the bees are wet. If this con- 


dition is followed by freezing weather, 
the bees will be frozen in a cluster and 
the colony ruined. 

Winds are so penetrating bees should 
be protected in some way, either by a 
high, close fence, buildings, or protection 
made with corn fodder or straw. Bees 
can stand a low degree of temperature if 
they are only dry 

MRS. L. HARRISON. 
CLOVER FOR HONEY 
FOR SEED. 


ALSIKE AND 


It is a little strange to me that more 
thought has not been given to alsike 
clover by the bee-keepers of this or other 
lands, says a writer in “Canadian Bee 
Journal.””’ We find frequent mention of 
alfalfa (which many fear will too soon 
be of little use to bee-keepers, simply 
because the growers thereof are becom- 
ing wiser in their generation and are cut- 


ting it much earlier than formerly), but 
no mention of alsike. As a honey plant 
it certainly takes a prominent place, 


usually secreting a good supply of nec- 
tar which our pets can easily reach. I 
say “usually” because in this locality at 
least one season they did not. I could 
not understand it. The weather seemed 
favorable and never so many blossoms, 
and a field within a quarter of a mile of 
the home apiary, yet not a bee could be 
found there. The perfume wafted on 
the breezes from this field was very fra- 
grant, and we could smell it for a long 
distance when on the windward side. Not 
sufficient alsike is grown in this neigh- 
borhood, however, so I cannot speak 
much from seeing it. but only from 
passing through some places where much 
of it is grown. I visited a bee-keeper, 
Mr. Joseph Marks, northeast of Toronto, 
last year. Mr. Marks manages the bees, 
and his son looks after the farm. It was 
from the latter that my eyes were opened 
to the great profit on alsike when grown 
for seed, apart from its value as a honey 
plant. In the year 19%) he grew some 
thirty acres and made $0 out of the seed 
alone. Last year he had at that time 
thirty-five acres in his barn and he ex- 
pected to make some $1,200 out of it be- 
sides the hay. The latter is not worth as 
much as if cut earlier, but certainly is as 
good as straw. I was not surprised when 
told that he quickly paid off the mort- 
gage—good land could be bought and 
paid for in one season from alsike seed 
alone. It seemed to me that there is 
more money in it than in bees, and the 
beauty of it is when a bee-keeper grows 
it he has a decided advantage over those 
who have no bees—for the bees help the 
alsike and the alsike helps the bees. Four 
bushels to the acre I am told is a fair 
yield, but where bees are plentiful five 
bushels is nearer it. There is another 
thing I cannot understand, how or why 
it is that the demand is so great and the 
price so high for this seed. I have been 
told that considerable is exported to Eng- 
land. There is one pleasing feature about 





it. which is, that those who grow it are 
not slow to see the value of bees in se- 


over the eyes without any intervening 
substance. 

It is true that there is a great deal of | 
difference of opinion concerning the ap- 
ple, and its medicinal and food values 
This is one of the extremely comme- 


is truth in | 


curing a good crop of seed. A friend 
some five miles distant is about to sow 
it for seed, and I was quite encouraged 
the other day by him saying “I wish 
you would bring out some of your bees | 
to my place.” In these days of lawsuits 
jand threatenings it is quite refreshing 
|to have people talk after this fashion. 
There is one thing I observed, that bee- 
|keepers near these alsike flelds get lots 
of honey Talk about sweet clover or 
jcatnip and such like, but I think they | 
“are not In it’ alongside of alsike when 
grown for seed, and if I had more land I 
would put it to the test. There is con- 
siderable grown around Cannington 
as consequence good returns there 
the bees. Apart from the honey 
crop is there grown, with as little 


and 
from 
what 
trouble | 


as alsike, that will give from $30 to $35 
| ber acre besides the hay? The bee-keeper 
| who farms and does not grow alsike is 
| behind the times in my opinior 


MEDDLING WITH BEES 


Too many amateur bee-keepers con- 
sider that their colonies will not do well 
unless they are continually looked after | 
and their business affairs scrutinized 
every few days, a writer in “Pacific 
Homestead” says. No practice is so pro- 
ductive of restlessness and dissatisfac- 


tion among the industrious little honey 
gatherers than constant meddling with 
the hives. Every time they are dis- | 
turbed in their labors they become ex- 
cited, and do not again get down to work 
for several hours, and often a whole day 
elapses before they get in their normal 
state again. This not only causes them 
to lose time in the honey harvest, but it 
also cultivates a bad temper. The new | 
hand at the business read» in his hand- 





paper that certain things are needful | 
under certain circumstances, and he has- 
tens to put the advice into practice, when 
it is probable that his colony did not 
stand in the slightest need of the ma- 
nipulation suggested. There are numer- 
ous methods of discovering when any- 
thing is wrong with the bees without 
opening the hives. These indications 
should be learned, and when they are 
present the hives may be investigated 
and not before. The most successful 
colonies are those which are manipu- 
lated the least, and we know of many 
profitable bee yards which the owner sel- 
dom enters, except in swarming time, | 
when honey is to be taken out or queens 
introduced. Of course, when disease is 
present, or when some necessary work 
is to be performed, the keeper should be 


sufficiently well informed to know the 
fact and apply the remedy demanded. 
While damage is done to bees by dis- 


turbing them in the summer, we believe, 
it is much greater when they are med- 
dled with in the winter. The misdirect- 
ed kindness of the novice will often re- 
sult in unfitting them to do good work 
all the next season, and, in many cases, 
be the cause of the destruction of the en- 
tire colony. If they need feeding that 
should be attended to while the weather 
is still warm, and they should not be 
again molested until spring opens. 
CARE IN SELLING 
HONEY 


EXTRACTED 


Since extracted was first put on 
the market, there has been a good many 
ups and downs in the sale of it, largely 
in consequence of the manner and care 
of putting it up, writes a correspondent 
in Orange Judd Farmer. A few years 
ago a friend living near by succeeded in 
building up a very large business in ex- 


honey 


tracted honey, by going to the larger 
towns, introducing his goods by sample 
and selling in quart glass fruit cans. By 
having his goods up to standard he 


now has a large and paying trade which 


he has gained through honest goods at 
honest prices. 

Almost any bee-keeper could sell his 
honey crop, either extracted or comb, in 


this way if he employs energy and a little 
business tact. To keep extracted honey, 
when the low the start 
honey market is never very active before 
cold weather sets in), is sometimes quite 


price is on (as 





a question. The best way is to seal it 
while hot in self-sealing jars or bottles. 
Both extracted and comb honey shou'd 
be kept in a dry room, and much better if 
at the same time it is frost proof. When 
dew or dampness forms on the surface 
‘of honey, it is absorbed and in time will 
cause it to sour and ferment 

Jars and bottles that are used are 
| sometimes too hastily washed and 
enough water is often left in them to 


cause this trouble 
uses the: jelly 
one-pound sizes 


Quite a large trade 
tumblers of one-half and 
The tumblers are made 


honey tight by laying a piece of soft pa- | 
per under the cover and pressing the lid 
down firmly. In whatever shape you 


sell honey, make it look its best and at 
tractive to the eye. Get private buyers if 








possible. Make your goods so neat that 
your customers will remain with you. 

Use an attractive label. 

FARMS. 
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A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling. wy foot 
geome house, barn, fruit treer, small f , one 
wn; 79 miles west of St. Louis, on Wabas 
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Now in use for breeding fanc altry. 
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ANOH, New Florenee. Mo. 


remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 


‘What a Sample Bottle 


of Swamp-Root Did 





|To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 


Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of Colman’s Rura 
World jon Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous cures of Swamp-Root 
investigated by COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD the 
CRes we publi: b this month for the benefit of oar 
readers, speak in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney, liver 

and blacder rewedy 


Mrs. H. N. Wheeler ot 117 mah Rock 8t., 
Lynn, Mass., writes on Nov. 2, 1901: “Atout 18 
months ago I had a very sevire spell of sick- 
ness I was extremely sick for three weeks, 
and when I finally was able to leave my bed I 
was left with excruciating pains in my back. My 
water at times look very like coffee. I could 
pass but little at a time, and then only after 
sufferiog great pain. My physical condition was 
such that [ had no strength and was all run 
down. The doctors said my kidneys were 
not affected, but I felt certain that they were 

E 


the cause of my trouble. My sister, Mrs. ©. 
Littlefield, of Lynn, advised me to give Dr 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root atrial. I procured a bottle 


and inside of three days commenced to get relief 
I followed up that bottle with another, and at 
the completion of this oae found I was completely 
cured. y strength returned, and to-day I am as 
well as ev My business is that of canvasser 
I am on my feet a great deal of the time, and 
heve to use much energy in getting around. My 
cure is therefore ali the more remarkable, and 
is exceedingly gratifying to me 


AN. 76 N Hwtr 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney:and bladder 
It stunds the highest for its 


MRS. H, N. WHEELER. 





wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. 


Weak and unhe lthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering 


than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 


Veoften see a triend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a 


few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sudden death, caused 
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Kilmer & Co., B A 
trying the sample bottle that I ochs to the drug store and procured a supply. 
regularly for some time and consider it unsurpassed as a a re 


tiven and kidney compiainte. I 


new discovery, 
they will help all the other organs to health. 


Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 


book or in the columns of the bee-keeping by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 


The Effect of the Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root. 


‘Having heard thatj;oua ig gzaenee asample bottle of Swamp-Root, free by mail, I wrote to Dr 

loghamton, N or a sample bottle end it was promptly sent was 80 pleased after 
I have used Swamp- Root 
medy for torpid liver, loss of appetite and 
jenaee) Me “eg Gel A the digestive functions. I think my trouble Ug ue “a too Y confinement 


d it highly for all 
43 1-2 by sg UEP, 
Higa 


am not in the habit 
fendorsing aDy medicine, bat in this case I cannot 

Ine am Ohio., Feb. 21st, 1901 
begin taking the famous 


peak too mueh in praise of what Swamp Root has 
one for me,”’ 
EDITORIAL NOTE—If ycu are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’ 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp: Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well 
A trial will convinee anyone. 
You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, 





sent 


absolutely free by mail, also a book telling ali about Swamp-Root and containing 
many of the trousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great ae 
properties of Swamp-Root. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 

ure to say that you read this generous offer in the COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 

hase the regular fifty-cent and on+-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 

Jon’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 

on every bottle. 
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Department M. 
Improved Porter’s Patent 


WHITMAN’S Cattle Footing Machinery, 


il Cutters shers 
ane 98° eed Cu X., "Bueltere Etc. 


HE most stents rapid and best machinery 
of the age for preparing feed. We are manu- 
Mm facturing afullline of the Porter machinery for 
ey" cutting ensilage, cutting or crushing ear corn 
\Je=with shuck and stalk on. Threshes, shells 
and cleans corn ready for market, shreds stalks 
d shucks with less expense than any other 
i All of which are fully warranted, 
Manufactured by 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Decanter and Six Glasses 
“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


UPON RECEIPT OF 
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Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
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$1.25--BUYS--1 ,000 


Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 


varieties from $1.26 per thousand up. Catalogue 
sent free on Bie ae coypat Send order for 1,000 
plants at on 

- W. THOMAS, 


THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN. ANNA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





Success assured to 
50 Bushels of Farmers on irrigated 
Wheat, lands. 
S roar pine Gocleens one and 
ats and rouths unknown. ma 
80 of 0 we best. Lyf fertile, Lands 
cheap and Terms reaso 
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trated literature addres« 
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FARM FOR SALE. 

670 acres five — aged Richland, Mo; 200 acres 
in cultivation, oy Ay reek ttom ; "400 acres 
fenced, fair buildings ne water; good stock farm. 

re, 
Price, Mae. 0  HALLOBAN, Richland, Mo. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING, - 
New Orleans, Nov. 11-13. 

1 Meeting Daughters of 4 Confed- 
om oo, Hee Onicha, Nov. 11-15. 


For these occasions the Mobile & Ohio R. R. will 
make rate of ONE FARE for the round ri from 
all points, selling tickets Nov, 8,9 and 10, limited 
for return tea days. Ap pe ve home agent for 
potoues or write Jno. 1, A. G, P. A. St. 


se Boon tren We 
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STAR PEA HULLERS. 


Oapacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. Write 
for prices and circular. 














The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two pa 
104 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and 
dress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.25 net. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


2taim dates for public sales will be 
published in this col jumn free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 

October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., 

field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 
October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 

nas, Edinburg, Ill. 


Brook- 


October 31L—Hedges & Walker, Poland 
Chinas, Pana, Ill. 

November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry FE. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 


December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Il. 

Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Il.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

October 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec, Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, 
at Centralia, Mo. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, B. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 

Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


Law- 


sale Berk- 


Halisville, Mo., sale 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 26-31, 1%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%3.—-C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 1%3.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 19033.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

October 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., 
and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

Qctober 30.—F. T. Bates, Bates City, Mo., 
Sale at Odessa, Mo. Short-horns. 

October 28.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 
Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 

Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, Mo. 
Closing out Trotting Horse Sale. 

November 6.—S. P. Emmons, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12.-T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

Nevember 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 2-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—-I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Il. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


AND 


Mexico, 


Shorthorns, 


Milford, 


STOCK NOTES. 


On Nov. 12, at Shelbina, Mo., the estate 
of T. W. Ragsdale, T. Weldon Ragsdale, 
W. R. Turner and T. A. Bailey will sell 
a draft from their herds of Shorthorn 
cattle of about 50 head of principally 
Scotch topped cattle, either sired by Gal- 
jahad’s Pride 139808, Prince Rupert 104945, 
Roan Chief 2d 141253, Victoria Baron 
105859, Victor M, 129023, Senator Knight 
168542 and British Jubilee 96498, and trac- 
ing to the following imp. cows: Minna, 
Rose of Sharon, Amelia, Daisy, Britan- 
nia, Illustrious, Fashion, Rosemary, Ros- 
amond, Bright Eyes, Ruby, Adelaide and 
Cleopatra. There will be no barren or 
doubtful breeders offered in this sale, and 
all cows old enough will either have calf 
at foot or be in calf to their leading herd 
bulls. You will find the offering a good, 
useful lot of cattle and some extra good 
individuals as well. Send to Mr. T. A. 
Bailey, Shelbina, Mo., for catalog. Re- 
member the daté, and attend the sale. 


A combination sale of Shorthorns con- 
signed by members of the Central Mis- 
souri Shorthorn Association will take 
place at the Fair grounds, Moberly, Mo., 
on Thursday, the 30th inst. THe stock 
consists of 21 cows and heifers and 22 
bulls. All the females will have calves 
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SHORTHORN CATTLE SALES! ¢ 


MISSOURI. 

, . Thursday, November 6, 

At Hisey & Lee’s barn I will sell 40 head of the best 
bred Scotch and Scotch-Topped Shorthorns to be 
offered by any one man in [lissouri, Elegantly bred 
and beautiful young Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 


Ss. P. EMMONS, 
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hogs, farm implements, etc. 


the afternoon. 


AT 


Wednesday, November 5, Wy 


Pollock’s closing out sale will be held at Littleby Station, 5 miles east of 
Mexico, on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. Having sold my farm I will sell 
my entire herd of Bates, Scotch and Scotch-Topped Shorthorns--40 head 
Also saddle horses, work mules, pure bred Poland-China 
Sale begins at 10 o’clock a, m. 

A rare chance for bargains. 


For further information and catalogue, address 


W. W. POLLOCK, Mexico, Mo. 


Lunch at 


MEXICO, 
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at foot or will have been bred. A refer- 
ence to the catalog, which can be had 
of Mr. E. H. Hurt, Clifton Hill, Mo., will 
show that majority of the offerings are 
young cattle, and as there has been but 
a short time to prepare the stock for sale 
they will be sold only in good, strong 
breeding condition, in which condition 
they are most likely to prove profitable 
to their purchasers. They represent some 
of the best known Shorthorn families, 





are of good breeding and will certainly 
prove remunerative as breeders. 


The dispersion sale of high-class trot- 
ting-bred horses at Walker, Mo, the 
property of Messrs. E. T. Letton & Son, 
affords a good opportunity to those look- 
ing for good horse stock. The sale takes 
place on November 7; those interested 
should send for a catalog, which gives 
the breeding, etc., of the stock offered. 


Mr. J. Lee White’s sale of Poland- 
Chinas was held at Palmyra, Mo., on the 
18th, and was fairly well attended. The 
female part of the offering was in nice 
shape and of good quality; the boars had 
fretted and did not show up to the best 
advantage. Mr. White had his year herd 
boar Protector 28158, by the prize winner 
Corrector 26466 on exhibition, and he 
found plenty of admirers, as he is a fine 
animal and will do Mr. White good ser- 
vice. Most of the offering remain in the 
county, and all inside of Missouri. Fol- 
lowing is a list of buyers and prices that 
brought $20 or over: 


No. Amount. 
1—W. E. Ball, Philadelphia, Mo....... $26 
2—B. J. Blackford, Shelbina, Mo...... 25 











average of $19.17. 


COMBINATION SHORTHORN SALE. 


on Nov. 11, from the herds 
of E. 8. Stewart, Dr. Keith, J. J. Littrell 
& Son, all of Sturgeon, and J. H. Cotting- 
ham of Clark, are a good offering from 
beginning to end. It consists of straight 


Sturgeon, Mo., 


ly of the Young Mary. The blood of Vic- 
toria Baron and Prince Rupert figure 
very largely in this consignment, and 
they were by two of the best bulls ever in 
that part of the state. The females sent 
by Messrs. Stewart and Dr. Keith, and 
which are old enough, will be bred to 
their great bull Hampton’s Choice, by 
Merry Hampton, the $10,000 bull, dam 
Victoria of Hill Farm 5th, that sold for 
$2,500. Mr. Littrell’s females, old enough, 
will either have calves at foot or be bred 
to his Scotch bulls, Scotland's Crown or 
Proud Robin, by Robin Adair—both 
Duthie bred bulls, Garrett Littrell, his 
son, will have two bull calves, Scotch- 
topped Young Marys, that will do to 
watch if you want a good one. Mr. Cot- 
tingham’s tontributions to the sale are 
Scotch topped standard families, and are 
of good quality throughout. There are 
several choice animals, both bulls and 
heifers, and the consignment, all 
through, is good, and such as no lover of 
fine cattle can afford to miss if he lives 
in get-at-able distance of the sale. Mr. 
Stewart, Sturgeon, Mo., 
logs to those who write for them. It 
will pay those wanting good breeding 
stock to attend this sale. 





A useful bunch of Shorthorns, cows, 
heifers and calves, and a two-year-old 
bull, the property of Ferd. T. Bates of 
Odessa, Mo., will be sold at public auc- 
tion on Thursday, Oct. 30. We last week 
gave a word of commendation of this 
herd, which we again repeat, and would 
urge any of our readers wanting genuine 
breeding stock to attend this sale. 





Remember the Hensley sale of pure- 
bred Shorthorns at Montgomery City on 
the 29th inst. The whole of the cattle of- 
fered by D, W. Hensley and A. B. Hens- 
ley will be found of the best types of 
Shorthorns, and are worth the attention 
of those wanting either bulls or heifers of 
undoubted merit, both in breeding and in- 
dividuality. 


The sale of Capt. T. V. Hill's Red 
Polls on Tuesday and Wednesday next at 
the Chicago Stock Yards Pavilion, offers 
an unusual chance to secure a founda- 
tion herd of this tried and useful brecd 
of cattle. If there is any ‘“‘general-pur- 
pose” breed the Red Polls are undoubt- 
edly “it.” They have proved their claim 
to this distinction by their success in 
dairy contests, and also by their showing 
in the. “block” competition, in both of 
which they have proved to be an emi- 
nently™ profitable breed. The fine cow, 
Flora 3d, given in last week’s RURAL 
WORLD, will be shown, with her steer 
calf at the International Show, at Chi- 
cago, in December next, and is a fair 
specimen of the Red Polls, and their rec- 
ords as milk and beef producers. Flora 





3d is credited with producing 7,000 pounds 


3—-Tom Bryan, Palmyra, Mo.......... 36 
4—Wm. Bock, Palmyra, Mo............ 22 
6—W. P. Boles, Emerson, Mo.......... 22 
7—E. J. Carson, Palmyra, Mo.......... 22 
$—H. C. Gam, Maywood, Mo........... 23 
10—H. A. Yager, Palmyra, Mo.......... 4 
1l—John O'Donnell, Shelbina, Mo...... 21 
12—M. Q. Bowlder, Canton, Mo......... 27 
13—A. C. Boorman, Ely, Mo............ 21 
19—B. L. McPike, Emerson, Mo......... 20 
35—B. L. McPike, Emerson, Mo........ 20 
37—G. W. Tuley, Monroe City, Mo..... 22 
38—Ben Blackford, Shelbina, Mo...... 31 
SHER. COC. GOMRic ccs viccccccnesisneccoccssss 29 
39—C. W. Durrett, Canton, Mo.......... 31 
41—A. W. Tuley 
4—G. W. Tuley 
4—G. W. Tuley 
47—R. L. Young, Palmyra .........+++++. 20 
49—Sensentaffer Bros., Brookfield, Mo. 35 
50—G. W. Martin, Benbow, Mo......... 29 
GI—-BZ. C. Gam ..ncccccccccccsesccccscscvcece 32 | 
2—S. Taylor, Lakeman, Mo.. 32 
Fifty-six head brought $1,073.50; an 


The combination sale of Shorthorns at ! 


Scotch and Scotch-topped families, most- | 


will send cata- | 


of milk, which makes over 300 pounds 
of butter in twelve months, and on those 
grounds must be considered a good 
dairy cow. A steer calf from her that 
weighs over 700 pounds 
old, gives her a claim to be considered a 
good beef producer. There are several 
such animals in this sale, and the young 
females in the sale are just as good in 
their breeding and promise as the milk- | 
ers. 





The annual sale of 8. P. Emmons, Mex- 
ico, Mo., will take place on Nov. 6 prox- 
imo, when Shorthorns of excellent breed- 
ing and individual merit will he of- 
fered. A large percentage of the offering 
will be of leading families of Scotch and 
Scotch-topped cattle. In breeding and 
quality the proprietor considers the lot 
of stock as good or better than any he 
has yet offered for sale. Previous pur- 
chases at Mr. Emmons’ annuals have al- 
ways given satisfaction to those who 
made them, and that is a good guaran- 
tee for the value of that now to be sold. 
The stock has never been pampered, but 
is in good condition for breeding pur- 
poses. This will be a good opportunity 
to buy animals of first-class breeding 
and lineage. 





Mr. W. W. Pollock, Mexico, Mex., hav- 
ing disposed of his farm, will, on Nov. 
6, sell the whole of his live stock, con- 
sisting of 50 head of straight Scotch, 
Scotch-topped, straight Bates and other 
of the best families of Shorthorns; also 
a number of well-bred horses, including 
brood mares and some young horse stock. 
The mares include some extra good ones 
by Old Montrose, Rex Denmark, King 
Artist, and other well-known horses. The 
hogs for sale are Poland-Chinas of good 
breeding, combining the blood of Chief 
Tecumseh and Black U. 8. Altogether 
this is an unusual opportunity to buy 
farm stock of undoubted good breeding, 
and those attending the sale will be well 
repaid. Trains will stop at the farm on 
the day of sale. 








We desire to call attention to the an- 
nouncement in our stock sale columns of 
the sale by auction at Fayette, Mo., on 
|Oct. 28, of fifty first-class Shorthorns, 
consisting of 34 aged cows, heifers and 
yearlings and 16 bulls. The aged cows 


lhave all raised calves in the last year, | 
and are bred again to the Cruickshank 
bulls, Sir Charming and Capt. Lavender. 
All the two-year-olds and yearlings old 


tenough have been or will be bred to the 
jlatter bull, and some of the heifers are 
|forward in calf. The bulls will be found 
a good, useful lot, several being very 
choice; they vary in age from 10 to ® 
months old. The proprietor, Mr. Chenault 
Todd, says he has drafted into this sale 
several of his best animals, which he had 
intended to keep in his herd, but he has 
decided to make this the best offering of 
many years’ work as a Shorthorn breed- 
er. With three exceptions all the stock 
are of his own breeding, and are from 
such celebrated blood and families as 
|Renick, Rose of Sharon, Young Phyllis, 
Young Mary and Miss Severs, and all are 
of much merit individually. Reference to 
the advertisement gives information as 
to conveyance, time of sale, etc., and dat- 
logs can be had of the proprietor at Fay- 
ette, Mo. 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


HERD 
BOOK. 
Volume 52 of the American Shorthorn 


Herd Book has just been issued by the 
Secretary, John W. Groves, Springfield, 
Ill. The price is $3.40 prepaid, and all in- 
terested in this breed of cattle will want 
a copy. 


RED-POLLED CATTLE. 


Mr. A. Williams of Massachusetts 
makes the claim that the Red Polled cat- 
tle are the dual purpose cattle that for 
both the dairy and beef this breed is un- 
surpassed. In the “Country Gentleman” 
he says: “On both sides of the Atlantic 
the Red Polled cattle are now recognized 
as the only perfect dual-purpose breed, 
and this claim is fully supported by facts 
which are indisputable. In their native 
country they have always stood high as 
milk and beef producers. Among the lat- 
est records of their achievements in milk 
production are the following: The aver- 
age yield of 235 cows for the year was 
6,882 pounds of milk; 132 had 6,000 pounds 
or over to their credit; 148 were in milk for 
300 days. The Whitlingham herd, one of 
the largest in England, 
heifers, one of which milked 434 days, pro- 
ducing a total of 8,806 pounds; another 
milked for 500 days and gave a total of 
10,176 pounds. Probably the record yield 
of a cow after her first calf was made by 
another heifer that remained in continu- 
ous milking for 700 days, giving a total 
yield of over 13,000 pounds, and the aver- 
age of nearly 100 head was 6,365 pounds of 
milk. Two other herds gave an average 
of 7,863 pounds and 8,377 pounds, respect- 
ively. One cow for twelve yearly periods 
averaged 8,066 pounds. At the last British 
Dairymen’s show a Red Polled cow car- 
ried,off the prize in the milking test. 

If we turn to our home herds for fur- 
ther evidence of the breed’s value as milk 
producers, we may be content to take 
alone the performances of Capt. V. T. 
Hills’ herd at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion test. Notwithstanding the very un- 
fortunate conditions under which the Red 
Polls had to be selected, they took a high 
place, and it is safe to say had there been 
a reasonable opportunity to get together 
an equal sample of the breed, they would 
have been very near to if not at the head 
of the list. The private records of sev- 
eral herds show yearly yields of from 8,000 
to 12,000 pounds of milk. Add to these 
large returns the quality of the milk, giv- 





included several | 


at nine months | 


COMBINATION SALE 


SHORT-HORNS 


‘At STURGEON, Mo., Tuesday, November lith, 1902.. 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
E. S. STEWART, Sturgeon, Mo. 


let, Butterfly and Sybil tribes. 
two to four Cruickshank tops. 





AQ HEAD ""'s""™ 


40 HEAD 


DR. J. F. KEITH, Sturgeon, Mo- 
J. H. COTTINGHAM, Clark, Mo. 


Included in this sale are several Pure Scotch of the Cruickshank Vio- 
The balance are Scotch-topped with from 


-The females of suitable age will either have calves at foot or will be 
bred to one of the following Cruickshank bulls: 


Scotland’s Crown 138994 


| by Imp. Lavender Lad 119937, Proud Robin 177806 by the $1,000 Robin 


Adair 151303, or Hampton’s Choice 177802 by 


Hampton 132572. 


the great Imp. Merry 


For catalogue giving full particulars, address 


| 
| Sale under cover. 
| 





E. S. STEWART, sturceon, mo. 


Auctioneers, COLS. J. W. SPARKS and R. L. HARRIMAN. 
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select foundation stock and are topped out with the very best 


50 REGISTERED SHORTHORNS. 


We will sell at public auction a draft of fifty head from our herds of 


Livery Barn, Shelbina, Missouri, on 


_ Wednesday, November 12, 1902. 
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Stock will be cared for 24 hours from date of — but at buyer’s | 
Burlington or Wabash railroad, at the option of our cus- 
Sale begins at one o’clock sharp. 

For catalogue apply to either of the undersigne 4. 


WELDON RAGSDALE, 


WM. R. TURNER, 


T. 


A. BAILEY. 


Col. JAMES W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, assisted by HARRY GRAHAM and LEE FRANCIS. 


P. 8.—A car load of bullé for private sale. 
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ling an average test of over 4.30, the easy 
keeping qualities of the Red Polls, and it 
| will be hard to find even a special dairy 
herd showing better results. 

Reference to Capt. Hills’ herd brings to 
mind an incident connected with the Red 
Polled breed which is a further proof of 
their goed qualities. Just at the time 
when Capt. Hills sold his entire winning 
herd to Mr. Borden, a friend of*mine in- 
terested in dairying and beef-raising in 
the middle South consulted me as to the 
most suitable breed for his location and 
purpose. I recommended Red Polls, which 
he adopted, and with such satisfactory 
results that he not only disposed of all 
others, but at the first sale of young live- 
stock held by Mr. Borden (produce of herd 
bought from Capt. Hills) secured the high- 
est priced bull for use in his herd; the 
price was, I think, over $500. In my opin- 
ion this single incident speaks volumes 
for the good qualities of the Red Polls. 

As to their value as a beef-producing 
breed, there is no lack of proof. The rec- 
ords of fat stock expositions in Britain 
and America testify to their sterling 
qualities as a beef animal. Several times 
a steer of this breed has taken champion- 
ship honors at Smithfield, Londpn. At the 
last Christmas club show a Red Poll was 
the heaviest beast of his age, weighing 
2,187 pounds at 30 months. The breed’s 
cup-winner at Norfolk and London,.a 
heifer, weighed 1,578 pounds at 33 months. 
At the same exhibition a couple of year- 
old Red Polled steers showed the highest 
daily gain of any animals of the same 
age, averaging 2.38 pounds, and a Red 
Polled steer dressed the highest percent- 
age of live weight of any animal slaugh- 
tered. Another steer weighed 1,238 pounds 
at 18 months, and at 30 months 1,735 
| pounds. This steer was the produce of a 
|cow having a milk record of 14,189 pounds. 
{Can any other breed do better? 





| Passing to our own fat-stock exhibits, 
though owing to the great demand for 
Red Polled bulls for crossing, few steers 
jare available, we find the same high 
standard of excellence. Regarding a block 
contest a western journal says: 

“An interesting feature of the exhibit 
was the presence of the carcasses of two 
Red Poll steers, the two-year-old Star of 
Capt. V. T. Hills, and the yearling Joe of 
J. W. Martin. Joe made a carcass that 
would have delighted a country butcher. 
Star presented one of the most beautiful 
and profitable carcasses on the hooks. He 
jhad roasts of equal thickness to the 
jchampion, and much better marbled, with 
no excess of fat.’ 

The breed is known for its great pre- 
potency, and wherever used in crossing a 
high percentage are not only hornless but 
carry the Red Poll color and type. Even 
when used on the Hereford, itself a 
strongly prepotent breed, the Red Poll 
characteristics prevail in the majority of 
the produce. With all these good qualities 
combined in one breed, it is surely the 
ideal one for eastern farmers to use in a 
return to beef raising. There need be no 
hesitation to invest in such stock. As 
milkers they have few equals; as feeders 
they are unequaled, and on the block no 





crossing purposes to grade up a herd, Red 


famed Shorthorns cannot beat. 
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FOR SALE. 


Three fine Shorthorn Heifers and one Bull for 
$75.00. crated. Fine Registered Bersshire Pigs, 
ready to breed, cheap; 100 Pure Bronze Turkeys at 
low prices. Shoemaker & Co., Harrodsburg, Ky. 





BULLS: ors 2 reds,2 roans; 3 
* of nehestey fa fami aay pF 1 Cambridge 
amy: Bates b will sell ata bar- 

= taken soo! 


L. Ge. FU eLeh Freeads, Ill. 


C. Supes ay’s ais Poland TOninae BPI B. Plymouth Roe ith hocks, 
Choice Cocterels $1.00 each now. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire t Brahma and 
Golden Seabrigntehtokons ats Stock sad eggs for sale. 
Call on or a 

43.3. LITTRELL. Sturgeon. Mo. 


name of SAM W. COX nas nae sapeecet to the 


rs 

any live-stock breeder in Shorthors Cattle, 16th 

pay ot Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 

land China Hi E from choice Pl atk 

Rocks. Write him nm if you want anythin, at 
eth mprocntelé, Be. a K. OC. & Ft. 8. branch of 














-SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 


Registered cows and heifers for sale—120 head in 
herd. Write for prices. 


W. H. FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Jersey Co.. nl. 


_ H.W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF FRED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bolls forsale. Oartinvilte. TH. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


R.L. HARRIMAN, 


BUNCETON, MO., 


..Live Stock Auctioneer... 


ang eg HA ey om 
ughly and values. 
— rhe moet appr oat approved en and navup-tondate methods. - ve 
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Socchaar >}! low. w Write Se rite me before fixing 
your dates. 





Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


mak these. hen colt: 
for the best breeders in 
Terms reason- 





abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WwW. _D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 











Your Patronage solicited. Terms reasouable. 


2,000 MORE HICH-CRADE 
FEEDING AND BREEDING CATTLE 


will be sold at Auction at 


WEAVERCRACE FARM 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 29 and 30. 


Over half of this offering will be high-grade HEREFORD SHORT- 
HORN and ANGUS calves, steers predominating. The same description 
for cattle sold at Weavergrace Oct. 7 and 8 apply to these cattle. 250 two- 
year-old steers, 200 two-year-old heifers, 450 yearling steers, 400 yearling 
heifers, 400 steer calves, 300 heifer calves. It thas taken years of expe- 
rience, months of time and lots of expense to locate these cattle. They are 
the cream of the entire range. Buyers get the benefit of this all in one 
day without riding thousands of miles on horseback, in buggy and train. 
They will be sold—rain or shine—in lots of twenty or twenty-five, uni- 
formly graded as to sex, age, quality and breed, in the new sale pavilion at 


WEAVERGRACE HEREFORD FARM, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 29 and 30. 


Sale begins at 1 o’clock p. m. each day. Special Chicago, Milwaukee & 8 
trains between Chillicothe and Weavergrace ide-teaah on sale day. Terms — 
Parties unkoown to Mr. Sotham should bring bank drafts or letter of credit. 

For further particulars address 


T. F. B. SOTHAM,, Chillicothe, Mo. 


N. B.—All the cattle offered in this sale are selected and high-grade, 
sorted at farm for uniformity and will reach Weavergrace without being 
injured in transit or stock yards by constipating prairie hay or other 
rough treatment. They come direct from the prairies of the West to the 
blue grass of Weavergrace by special fast freight trains and will be loaded 
on cars free and shipped to buyers in best possible condition. Lowest 
freight rates secured to any railroad point. Believing that I can supply 
better stock, in better condition, at prices (quality considered) that defy 
competition, I confidently and cordially invite the attendance of all lovers 
of good cattle. You are also invited to inspect the Weavergrace pure-bred 
Hereford herd, and especially to see the four best bulls I ever a- = 
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BS 


Combination Sale 


AT 


FAIR GROUNDS, MOBERLY, MO., 
THURSDAY, OCT. 30, 1902. 





; Consisting of 22 Bulls and 21 Cows and Heifers. All females old enough will 


| be bred or have calves at foot. This consignment are all-Scotch or 
other breed has surpassed them. For | | topped Standard Families, and are consigned by the following breeders: 


Polls will show results that even the far- 


Bates. 


Jos. Combs, Linneus, Mo. 

Thomas Huntsman & Son, Jacksonville, Mo. 
E. H. Hurt, Clifton Hill, Mo. 

W. E. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 

J. F. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 

Wilson Miller, Huntsville, Mo. 

Isaac Miller, Huntsville, Mo. 

Buchanan Bros., Moberl7, Mo. 

F. B. Harvey, Moberly, Mv. 


All farmers and breeders are invited to attend this sale and inspect the 
cattle. For catalogue address 


E. H. HURT, Secretary, 
CLIFTON HILL, MO. 


Cols. J. W. Sparks, R. L. Harriman and H. W. Graham, Auctioneers. 


50 SHORT-HORNS 50 


--AT AUCTION... 











Heifers and 16 Bulls. 


Of this offering 15 are cows, of which 6 are threes; others from 4 to 6 
years; 8 twos and 11 yearlings. The aged cows have all raised calves im the 
last year and are bred again to the Cruickshank bulls, Sir Charming 122667 
and Captain Lavender 175119, some of them with calves at side and others 
well along in calf. All the twos and yearlings old enough will be bred to 
Captain Lavender, some of them forward in calif. The bulls are a good use- 
ful lot; some choice ones among them; 10 are about a year old; 6 from 
16 to 20 months. In making this offering we have gone into our best and 
taken things that we had intended to keep in the herd, as we desired to 
make this the best offering of our life’s work as a breeder of Short-horns. 
Taking them all together tney are an attractive lot of young and useful 
cattle—a business lot. All except three bred by myself from such families 
as Renick Rose of Sharon, Young Phyllis, Young Mary and Miss Severs, of 
the best breeding, purchased from breeders of good reputation. Our aim 
has been individual merit and choicest breeding. A glance at the catalogue 
will show the character of bulls I have used. 

Free conveyance from Payette to farm for parties from a distance. 8 
Send for yy 
| Sec wi Harrsaa,tactlonters Sayeti te om'aisonsc Ruins a httes WM sia oade ots: 


nibal; 26 miles south of Moberly, crossing of the Wabash; igbee. crossing of © 
A. B. kz. and 49 miles north of Bedall ia, erecsing of f Missouri pactie R. = aseen = 


CHENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo. 
PROTECT YOUR STOCK AGAINST 


BLACKLEG 


By using “BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg Vac- 
cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only 50c. 


FOR SALE. Rare ee ee 


Rose of Sharon, Josephine, ede 5 nn sired by el 119976, Scotch 
Minister 117294, Seoteh Steward 17. W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Me. 


ial rates at Hotel Howard 





LA 124 Bull Two Years in Succession. Winne’ 
of the Armour woth; eee nan of tak eek ton over all st othe 








1901. 
Hampton. Bulls and heifers for sale. C- 
LEONARD oe County, Mo. Ba. e Patterson, Manager. TelegrsP?. 
E LEONARD € SO, "boll Air’ Sooper coun ngsh ss 2 


From the ASH GROVE HERD, at Fayette, Mo., Oct. 28, 1902, 84 Cows and! 
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Horseman oes Weimer. This daughter of Johnson's Cop- | >>> | 








. German horse dealer started a Rus- 

cian bred mare in a race, and represented 

at she was bred in Germany. He was 

ight, tried, convicted, sentenced to one 

r in prison at hard labor and deprived 

nis civil rights for three years after 
ol ting his prison sentence, 

western pacer, at 

ington, Ky. last week defeated a 

“field of horses that had gone 

ugh the Grand Circuit and won much 

ey. Among them were Prince Direct, 

B., Dariel, Major Muscovite, Daph- 

Dallas, Fannie Dillard, Don Ryley, Sir 

untara and Earl Wilkes. Little Squaw 

foaled in 1896 by Kewanee Boy, dam 

(dam of Kewanee Girl, 2:18%), by 

Walter. 

\bdell 33609, who recently broke his leg 

the farm of W. W. Estill, near Lex- 
eton, Ky. while playing and had to be 
led to prevent suffering, was foaled in 

by Advertiser; dam Beautiful Bells, 

The Moor; granddam Minnehaha, by 
Bald Chief. He was bred at the Palo 
\lto Stock Farm, and took a record of 
°-% as a yearling. A strange fatality has 
followed the sons of Beautiful Bells—Bell 
Boy, 2:19%; St. Bel, 2:24%; Electric Bell; 
Bow Bells, 2:19%, and Adbell, all being 
jead. 

A new idea. There have been special 
races for stallions heretofore, but who 
ever heard of a free-for-all for mares? 
Well, you can hear of one now, for won- 
ders never cease. It is now reported that 
Memphis will give race open to all pac- 
ing mares, and that it is expected that 
Mazette, 2:04%; Edith W., 2:06; Fanny 
Dillard, 2:05%; Twinkle, 2:05; Terrace 
Queen, 2:06; Little Squaw, 2:06; Dariel, 
2:06%; Daphne Dallas, 2:07, and Lottie 
Smart, 2:07%, will be starters. It ought 
to be a great race if these horses are 
brought together. 

It is a good plan to keep harness well 
oiled, as it will make it wear longer and 
keep it soft and pliable and much more 
easily handled. Soft, well-oiled harness 
will stand more pulling than a set that 
has not been oiled. It takes the life and 
toughness out of the leather to use it 
without oiling. The cost of the ofl and the 
work of applying it will be saved many 
times by the harness lasting longer and 
the saving in repairs. The harness can 
be oiled some wet day when little else 
can be done, and the time consumed in 
doing it will hardly be missed. 

A colt may be developed without being 
overworked—that is, he may be given les- 
sons to find out what is in him, says 
‘Spirit of the West."”" This may be done 
without injury, and sometimes with great 
benefit. A colt, however, should not be 
put to the frightful strain of a contest 

n the track before its bones and muscles 
are developed and before its system is in 
proper condition to endure the ordeal. To 
spur them on in the furious effort of a 

ard-fought race, with bodies unformed 

nd nerves and sinews unseasoned and 
mmature, is never to be commended. 
drivers are better to be born 
icky than rich. Mr. Woodin, a copper 
king of Boston, who owns Nella Jay 
(winner of the Kentucky Futurity), gave 
Driver Fred McKey the whole $10,000 first 
money. Besides that Mr. Woodin, after 
the race was won, snatched a diamond 
horsehead from his scarf and thrusting it 
nto McKey's tie, said: ‘Here is a little 
keepsake for you, my boy, that you may 
remember me as a man who loves the 
sport for the sport’s sake, rather than for 
the money consideration attending a vic- 
tory.” 


Little Squaw, the 


K 


Some 


rather to be a successful driver for a 
good game man. 


Onward Silver, the great chestnut son 


f Onward and Sylvan Maid, went two |in the free-for-all pacers 


miles over the Kentucky Breeders’ Asso- 


Chris Steinbach of Joplin, Mo., has sold 
his broodmare Allena, by El Mahdi, and 
her weanling filly, by Allercyone, 2:17%, 
to H. C. Cole of Carterville, Mo. Allma 
will be bred to Kankakee. The unusually 
wet season may account for the extreme 
speed shown this season, and it probably 
accounts for some of the strings not hold- 
ing form better. It is useless to try to 
put in the work between showers that 
should be given regularly and daily. Too 
| little will usually pan out better than too 
j}much work. 
| Chancy M. Summers, owner of Youbet, 
2:07, promised early in the season to start 
the horses at Knell’'s Park, and at Pekin, 
Il. Both meetings came off on the same 
| date, and Youbet was at Pekin, and his 
lowner started the horses at Carthage, 
Mo. 

The coming week is Memphis, and it is 





We present our readers this week with 
a likeness of one of Missouri's best auc- 
|tioneers, Col. R. L. Harriman of Bunce- 
ton, Mo. With the improvement of thor- 
;oughbred live stock of all kinds in the 
west, has come an increased demand for 
the services of competent and up-to-date 
live-stock auctioneers. Col. Harriman is 
one who seems to be especially adapted 
and peculiarly fitted for this work. He 
has been prominently identified with live- 
stock interests for more than 4 years, 
having been a successful breeder and 
handler of thoroughbred horses, cattle 
and hogs, as well as an extensive exhib- 
itor at the leading fairs. The foundation 
work of his profession has been laid deep 
and wide. The thorough knowledge of 
live stock and the splendid judgment he 
has acquired in all these years seem to 
have fitted him for the work of a live- 








the last great meeting of the year. We 
may expect to read of phenomenal time 
from some of the horses we have not ex- 
pected it from. At Lexington three driv- 
ers were fined for laying up heats, but 
the McKinney horse with the awful name 
was seventh in the first heat, and, al- 
though second in the second heat, he 
flashed through to first place in the third 
heat, and won the heat and race. No 
one accused the driver with laying up 
heats. The breeders of Missouri stallions 
are coming to make up the list for the 
RURAL WORLD. Don't rely on my 
knowing all about it. I may not think 
of it, and I may not know or not remem- 
ber a vital part of the history of your 
horse, or that of your friends. I want you 
to send them all in, until we have a list 
that.every.man in the,state will be proud 
of. I doubt if any state in the union has 
two as fast horses out of the standard as 
Missouri has—Riley B., 2:064, and Black 
Dick, 2:11%, are both yet outside of the 
standard list. 

There is talk of a mile track at Kansas 
City; so there has been in other years, but 
who has seen the track? Joplin can have 
a track if the people will raise the funds. 
The land has been purchased and offered 
for the purpose, but the projectors must 
|not appeal to the purchaser for funds to 
build the track and buildings, also. 

If Mr. Knell had not scored a success 





It pays sometimes to be good, or /at Carthage, Joplin would have had a 


fair. As it is, I think it is extremely 
doubtful. 

Sir Albert S., 2:08%, will be a new factor 
next season, 
and it looks now as if he would be a dan- 


iation track last week in 4:29%, breaking | serous factor. 


the American two-mile record of 4:32, 


-Onward Silver’s two miles in 4:29% is 


made by Greenlander in 1898. Hudson was |another feather in the crown of the horse 
n the sulky and Onward Silver had a |that has been the leading living sire for 


running mate. 
reeled off in 2:14 flat, a hum of exclama- 
tions swept over the great crowd in at- 
tendance, 


When he began the last quar- |trotters) living or dead. 


When the first mile was |the last six years. The leading sire of 


2:10 speed and the third sire of trotting 
speed (as shown by his 2:30 and better 
Conrad, brother 


ter with only three minutes and fifty-five |to Antero, Anterolo, Anteros and J. C. 


seconds 
tense, 


consumed, excitement 


became |Simpson, should do better than he has 
He had scarcely passed under |shown to have done if he has had access 


the wire before the record time was post- |to many Charles Caffery mares, like the 
‘d and round after round of cheers fol- |dam of Madge Cobb, 2:17%. 


lowed. J. L, Pruien of Bardstown, Ky., 
wns the horse. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 





E. T. Letton and son offer at their clos- 


TROTTING AT LEXINGTON, KY. 


During the nine days of the meeting of 
the Kentucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Association at Lexington, Ky., last 
week, forty races were trotted and 
paced, and sixty-one stables divided be- 


g out sale some of the best brood mares |tween them the $73,825 hung up. The lucky 


the country. Young things by Eago- 


te 


winning owners won amounts ranging 


out of Onward’ mares, will give On- from $10,000 to $75. Nella Jay, by her vic- 


ward blood (and there is none better), in tory in the 3-year-old division of a ks 
* good shape as it can be found in the |tUrity stake, won for her owner Georg 


United States, 


R. Woodin, $10,000, putting the Boston 


Do not forget the sale of Dr. Robinson |™an at the head of the list. Of the driv- 


it Nevada, Mo. 


There will be bargains |©T®: Scott Hudson leads, with seven races 


ffered in the colts by Walnut Boy and | ¥°:. Frank Cares being next on the list 


Medal, son of Principe, that cannot |With four to his credit. 
J 


© duplicated in the United States. 


A McDonald, 
Gahagan and E. E. Smathers each 


Reel, by Blue Bull 7%, has a trotting |drove three winners, and Ed Geers, Ed 
ecord of 2:39%. She is the dam of Charles | Bemyon and Fred Keyes two each. Dr. 
H. Hoyt, 2:21%, and Fostinaso, 2:18%, and Strong and Chase were the only horses to 


the 
me a double producer. 


W. F, 


ground 


Erwin 





‘er winter at that point. 











35th daughter of Blue Bull 7 to be- | Win three races, the latter’s performance 


The latter took |being the 
record in the 2:35 class at Springfield, |events he won were stakes, Sir Albert 8. 


most creditable, as all the 


paced the fasfest mile during the meet- 


has bought the Fair ing, 2:08%, while the fastest heat trotted 
is, with the track and buildings, at in any race was 2:07%, scored by Prince 
Saxter Springs, Kansas, and will here- | Of Orange in the third heat of the Tran- 
The last two | Sylvania. 


*asons he has been at Kerr’s Park, Kan- | George P. Woodin, Boston ......++++ $10,000 
; ‘ity, Kas. Previous to that time he |Hudson & Gatcomb, Lexington .... 9,775 
‘ad been wintering at Galena, Kas., only | 24 Geers, East Aurora, N. ¥.......- re 


broth 


Horse Ownon Uae F. Cares, Detroit, Mich........ » 
J. Malcomb Forbes ..... 2, 
orse Owners! se Millard Sanders ...... é 2,000 


GOMBAULT’sS 






tnd Cattle, “gnches or Blemishes from 








w miles from his last purchase. His | Walnut Hall Farm, Lexington.. 
cr, D. M. Erwin, acting as second |A- McDonald, New York 


Caustic E. E. Smathers 
B alsam L. McDonald 


4 Safe, Speedy, and Positive (are 
= Takes | Be? Walker ....... 


it. Best BLI: ever used. 
Removes all qqmaments for mild or severe action. |W. Dickerson ....... 
ALLO a enke ‘Myron McHenry .... 















Douglas Thomas, Paris, Ky 


We. Foote: iicincccccc. cescccdevcccsvcces 1,70 

Charles Marvin .......--.cseeeceeeseees 1,750 

(George Spear, 
GRIVET) 20.000) csccccccees 

J. Gahagan ...... 


W. W. Williams . 





Cc. Lyons 








COL. ROBT. L. 








HARRIMAN. 


stock auctioneer, and although he has 
been making a specialty of auctioneering 
for only the short time of six years, he 
has made a brilliant success of it, and 
he stands in the very front rank as one 
jof the leading live-stock auctioneers of 
America, and he has a business extending 
lover the whole United States. Col. Har- 
|riman is a man of strong personality and 
fine address. He is a pleasant and force- 
ful speaker. His opening addresses at 
|public sales have been favorably com- 
mented upon for a number of years. He 
|has also acquired the reputation of being 
a desperate worker and a money getter 
jof the very highest order. He certainly 
deserves all of the success he has at- 
tained. 





HORSE NOTES CAUGHT ON 
THE FLY. 
By Mambrino, Jr. 


SOME 


| After a three weeks’ siege of the glad 
fall fairs, your correspondent took a cou- 
ple of weeks off and hied him down to 
|New York. A few hours’ run with the 
jfast mail, over the Santa Fe, landed me 
jin Chicago. A good night's rest fixed me 
\for the romping, roaring vortex of. the 
jbusy, booming tides of the next day. I 
looked up my eldest son, engaged ‘with 
the U. T. Co. He was at leisure from 10 
a. m. till 4:30 p.m. We took a car for the 
Masonic Temple and paid a short visit 
lto the “Horse Review’’; met J. L, Har- 
lvey, the eruuite editor-in-chief. Mr. 

Bauer—the whole thing—was out to his 
farm, looking after the “fences,” I sup- 
| pose. We had a pleasant chat on horse 
matters, old friends and attaches of the 
office, etc., going out to make a few 
short calls upon some relations I had not 
met for some years. 

Wednesday afternoon I pulled my 
freight for New York over the Lake 
Shore road; not by the “limited,”’ or “20th 
century,” either, as that train was entire- 
ly too rich for my blood, being especially 
designed and intended for the use of 
Pierpont Morgan, Jack Gates and other 
“coal barons” of the effete east. The 
“penalty” for a ride to New York on this 
“row of wagons” is $8 excess fare over 
the regular first-class rates. I was not in 
such a thundering hurry, any way. On 
my return trip I spent four ‘days in Chi- 
cago and was glad to get out of its 
clangor and din and seek the quiet of 
home life again. I made the trip west 
from Chicago to Fort Madison, Iowa, on 
the “‘local’’ passenger, just for the pleas- 
ure of a good long talk with Conductor 
Sep Slosson. I went up with him on the 
fast mail, and found in him an old army 
comrade and a jolly, wide awake, up-to- 
date horseman as well. He “hangs out” 
at 170 La Salle street, Aurora, Ill., but 
has a regular run over the Santa Fe, out 
of Dearborn station, to Fort Madison, 
Iowa, and doubling back. He is a brother 
New Yorker of yours, Governor, from the 
northern and eastern line of the state. 
Knows all the “old-time” horsemen and 
horses of that section, and can talk horse 
to a finish, down to date. Should any vis- 
iting horsemen happen into Aurora when 
Septa Slosson is “off duty,” just ask for 
“Rarey,” and the people will fall over 
themselves to hunt him up for them. 
_Our local fairs were greatly affected by 
“Jupiter Pluvius.” The Clark county 
(Mo.) fair was the only one I know in the 
west that had a whole week of “fair” 
weather. Our “record” is twenty-one 
years without the loss of an hour from a 
“weather” point of view. Another trouble 
was lack of horses to fill the classes ad- 
vertised. In many cases it was impossi- 
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ble to have more than a single harness 
event for an afternoom, and in one or 
two cases that came under my observa- 
tion, they could not “turn a wheel.” 

I have before me as | write a photo- 
graph of Konantz, Jr., 33865, by Konantz, 
2:28, son of Lyle Wilkes, dam Insult, by 
Sultan, second dam Clara R., by Strath- 
more 408; bay horse, foaled in 190. His 


picture shows him in harness, hitched to 
a high wheeled cart. He is a dandy 
looker, near a thousand in weight and 
over 15 hands. He is a finer finished horse 
than his sire, probably getting much of 
his style from his Sultan dam.. He is 


broken single and displays quite encour- 
aging speech for the handling he has had, 
never having been hitched to anything 
lighter than an ordinary road cart. He 
is the property of Mr. Charles F. Braden, 
Paul's Valley, Indian Territory. Mr. Bra- 
den is engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness, and is a recent addition to the 
RURAL WORLD clientele. I will have 
more to say in future numbers concern- 
ing this youngster and his parentage. 

My suckling pacer, Buck Spencer, is 
badly “off in the near fore leg. Old 
horsemen tell me that he will “straight- 
en" up and outgrow the trouble. I only 
hope he will, as, aside from that, he is an 
elegant colt, just as good as I would 
want. His dam was bred July 29 to Baron 
Miller 34113, by Baron Dillon, 2:12, and out 
of Kate M., dam of Kahoka Boy, 2:28% 
(11527), sire ef Dr, Buckner, 2:19%, and 
looks to be safe in foal. 


DEATH OF ONWARD (2:25%). 





Advices from Lexington, Ky., state that 
the renowned trotting 7 Onward, 2:25%, 
died on the 10th inst., from acute indiges- 
tion, says the ‘‘Horse Breeder.’"”’ Onward 
was a bright bay in color, with a star in 
the forehead, a small strip in face and 
two white stockings behind. He was a 
horse of great substance, with plenty of 
bone and strongly muscled. He was strong 
15.3 hands in height, and in stud condi- 
tion weighed 1,250 pounds. After purchas- 
ing the horse and placing hfm at the head 
of his stud, the late Col. R. P. Pepper, 
a thorough horseman and _ successful 
breeder, had the following to say of him: 

“For the past several years I have been 
unceasing in my efforts to obtain an ani- 
mal that would touch the standard of ex- 
cellence I had marked out; one that, with 
rich breeding, would combine not only 
size, form, substance and speed, but the 
power to measurably reproduce himself. 
Therefore, in selecting Onward as the 
leading sire of my establishment I had 
in full view the fact that while he repre- 
sents the two leading trotting lines that 
stand out in bold relief against all others, 
he is a son of the best son, combining his 
remarkable career on the, turf and his 
success in the stud, of the ever-famous 
hero of Chester, Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
and out of the best brood mare, as shown 
by the records, of the equally famous 
Mambrino Chief. 

“As for George Wilkes, his exploits are 
so firmly interwoven in the turf history 
of the past twenty years, that it is need- 
less to refer to them at any great length 
here; it will suffice to say that he won 
upwards of $50,000 in matches alone and 
defeated all the brilliant lights of his 
day.” 

Onward possessed a very rugged consti- 
tution and a remarkably pleasant disposi- 
tion, two very important qualities in a 
stock horse. He was a natural trotter, 
good gaited and level headed, and al- 
though of a somewhat phlegmatic tem- 
perament, he was not lacking in cour- 
age, and possessed plenty of stamina. In 
speaking of the speed and racing ability 
of Onward, Col. Pepper said: “Owing to 
being a growthy turn, he was never regu- 
larly trained; the only active work given 
him was during the September preceding 
his debut, fall of 1881, when he won three 
races, all he started in, with the great- 
est ease imaginable, gaining his record 
of 2:25%4, which is not an index of his 
ability.’’ 

Onward was bred by Richard West of 
Georgetown, Ky., and foaled in 1875. His 
sire was the renowned George Wilkes 
(2:22), and his dam the famous great 
brood mare Dolly, that also produced Di- 
rector, 2:17; Czarina, 2:21, and Thorndale, 
2:22%. Dolly was by Mambrino Chief, 
founder of the noted trotting family of 
that name. The dam of Dolly was Fan- 
ny, and her sire was known as Ben 
Franklin. He was a pacer and was got 
by a noted saddle horse called Hazrack, 
whose sire was a Virginia. horse known 
as Golden Farmer and also ‘éalled Fear- 
naught. It is stated upon good authority 
that this Golden Farmer, the grandsiré 
of Ben . Franklin, was nearly or quite 
thoroughbred. 

The dam of Hazrack, sire of Ben Frank- 
lin, was by Johnson’s Copperbottom. The 
latter was also known as Fenwick's Cop- 
perbottom. His sire was Brutus, and his 
dam was by Pitts’ Ball, a son of the 
thoroughbred imported Royalist, his sec- 
ond dam being by the thoroughbred Celer. 
Brutus, the sire of Johnson’s Copperbot- 
tom, was got by the old Canadian pacer 
Copperbottom, and his dam was by the 
thoroughbred Robin Grey. 


Sir Archy. The breeding of Dolly's third 


young mare that could both pace and 


ali | trot, but nothing is said of her speed. She 


was known as Kate. 


got the second dam of Dolly. 





The second dam of Old Dolly (dam of 
Onward, 2:254%) was Nance, and her sire 
was Saxe Weimer, a thoroughbred son of 


dam was never established. According 
to all accounts she was a good-looking 


The dam of Ben Franklin, sire of the 
dam of Dolly, was by Johnson’s Copper- 
bottom mentioned above, that got the 
dam of Hazrack, sire of Ben Franklin, 
and the second dam of Ben Franklin was 
by the thoroughbred Saxe Weimer, that Sores, 
It will be m nd for 
seen from this that the great brood mare 
Dolly, dam of Onward, 2:3%, etc., is quite 
closely inbred. She gets two pacing and 
several thoroughbred crosses through 
Johnson’s Copperbottom, also two quite 
close crosses of the renowned Sir Archy, 


| Perbottom and Saxe Weimer that produc- 
jed Ben Franklin had quite a local repu- 
j} tation as a pacer. 

(To Be Continued.) 


| OF VALUE TO HORSEMEN.—Do you 


j turn your horses out for the winter? If 
80, Wwe want to call your attention to a 
| very important matter. Horses which 


| have been used steadily at work, either 
jon the farm or road, have quite likely 
had some strains whereby lameness or 
enlargements have been caused. Or per- 
haps new life is needed to be infused into 
their legs. Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
| applied as per directions, just as you are 
turning the horse out, will be of great 
| benefit and this is the time when it can 
| be used very successfully. One great ad- 
5 verenpe in using this remedy is that 
jafter it is applied it needs no care or at- 
|tention, but does its work well and at a 
time when the horse is having a rest, Of 
course it can be used with equal success 
while horses are in the stable, but many 
people in turning their horses out would 
use Caustic Balsam if they were remind- 
ed of it, and this article is given as a re- 
minder. 


ROD AND GUN 


“Hunting and Fishing in the South” is 
the title of a book descriptive of the best 
localities-in the south for game and fish. 
It is handsomely gotten up, and contains, 
in addition, illustrations of hunting and 
fishing scenes, the game laws of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Mississippi, states through which the 
Southern railway system extends. The 
book will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 2-cent stamp. Application 
should be sent to J. N. Stover, city pas- 
senger agent, 719 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

“Within the states lying between Dela- 
ware and the Gulf of Mexico, and ex- 
tending from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Mississippi river, hunting and fishing are 
twin sports under ideal conditions and 
perfect surroundings. No other section 
of the United States equals this in the 
threefold attractiveness of climate, scen- 
ery and accessibility. The fall and winter 
temperature of these states is most de- 
lightful. ‘Roughing it’ has no terrors, 
but rather appeals to the sportsman who 
visits these fields, forests and streams. 
Outdoor life in this region is a pleasure 
in itself, by virtue of the balmy air and 
its uniform mildness. Heavy clothing, ex- 
tra wraps and the bulkier impediments 
required in more northern regions are, 
therefore, unnecessary, and may be dis- 
pensed with. But camping is not here 
a necessity, in case the visitor prefers the 
comforts of civilization. Throughout this 
entire region are thickly scattered towns, 
villages and hamlets where the finest of 
southern hospitality is obtainable. The 
cost of living is moderate, excellent 
guides abound, and game and fish are 
plentiful, not far to seek, nor difficult to 
secure, Great as is the extent of this at- 
tractive region, its diversity of mountain, 
lake, field, forest, river and seashore is 
everywhere compassed within narrow 
limits, so that distances are not great nor 
|travel excessive. One may thus live amid 
| the comforts and luxuries of modern civ- 
lilization, and within the range of an 
| hour's ride reach the very heart of the 
! wildwood, 

“Of the best game birds found in the 
United States these southern wilds are 
more than full. Quail, fat and of a suc- 
culent flavor unknown among their 
brethren of the north, abound in all these 
states. Partridge and woodcock are plen- 
tiful, while English snipe and pheasants, 
wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels, foxes and 
other small game are found in all the up- 
lands. Deer roam in some sections, and 
an occasional bear can sometimes be dis- 
covered among the more unfrequented 
mountain fastnesses. Along the seashore 
ducks, geese and all varieties of water 
fowl are to be seen at their fattest and 
best. Off shore the finest salt water food 
fish are procurable, of large size and ex- 
cellent quality. Within the rivers, the 
lakes and the mountain streams lurk the 
trout, bass and other game fish native to 
these waters or periodically stocked 
therein for the benefit of anglers. Rest 














assured, whether you hunt or fish, you 
will find in this region every facility for 
your favorite sport, in a land of ethereal 
mildness, of charming scenery and of un- 
rivalled accessibility.’ 


IVER JOHNSON 
i \K = _¥ 








Simp 
Every Gun Guaranteed.. 


$9.50 


Of your deater or sent to any asdédress 
cash with order (CATALOGES FREE ) 


Wer Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG. MASS. 
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WINCHESTER 


“LEADER” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of loading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” Shells 
excel. The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. : : : : 
hs THEY ARE THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. 
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OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 
dients of which they are composed. Every time the 

vality of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 
the durability is reduced over 20 per cent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 
wearing quality whatever. This cheapening process has 
been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 


THE 
SSR 
OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 


SARTRE A SOREN, BE 
re made of real rubbe: 


a 

will outwear two 

mow on the marke 

Made in Duck Boots, Duck roll edge Overs for Socks, 
and li 


Try a pair and be convinced. 
and Felt Boots and in Arctics ht rubber shoes 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None gen- 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the top front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 

If your dealer does not ap them write us and we will 

see that you get them either through some 
dealer in your town or from us direct. We will 
also send you a ve interesting pamphlet 
ey illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ng of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of therrubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO., 


490 Bittner St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 








CLOSING OUT SALE 
STANDARD BRED HORSES 


at VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, Nov. 7th. 
Farm 6 Miles North of Walker, Mo. , 


The offering includes Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4 (grandson of Simmons, 2:28), 
Eagolyte 29215 (son of Onward 1411), to be sold privately; 3 mares by Onward 1411, 
6 mares by Norval 2:14 3-4, and 15 weanlings, yearlings, 2-year olds and 3-year-olds 
by Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4, and Eagolyte, out of those Onward and Norval mares. 

Transportation furnished to and from farm. Lunch on grounds. 

For catalogues address 


E. T. LETTON & SON, 


COL. FR. L. HARRIMAN, Auctioneer. WALKER, VERNON CO., MO. 


PUBLIC SALE. 


Horses, Cattle, Jacks and Mules. 


WINDSOR, MO., OCTOBER 28th, 1902. 


Three standard 3-year-old Walnut Boy Stallions, 
three Jacks, tried breeders; one imp. Clydesdale Stal- 
lion; Polled Cattle and young Mules. 


Write DR. J. F. ROBINSON, Lock Box 586 Nevada, Mo., 
to-day for Catalogue. 


A GREAT SALE of RED POLLS. 


Having unexzectedly disposed of one of my Stock-Breeding Farms, 


I will offer at 
Public Sale, ** “"°" “Griévco:” 
October 28th and 29th, 1902, 

100 Registered Red Polied Cattle. 

e The SALE Includes 
45 Fine Cows under Ten Years Old, 

27 Yearling and Two-Year-Old Heifers, 

14 Bulls, 


6 Heifer Calves, 
15 Calves at Foot, 


Many of these animals being imported, while all are in good form and breeding con- 
dition; many large milkers; a number of representatives of the Mayflower 
family, the equals of Mayflower 2d, who so distinguished herself in the Model Dairy 
Test at the Pan-American Exposition. 

















Pavilion, 


If you are not informed regarding the merits of this most beautiful and the best 
of all dual-purpose cattle, write for my pamphlet. Catalogue of the sale will be 
ready October 10th. Send for one. 


V. T. HILLS, Delaware, Ohio. 
WILLOW BRANCH SHORTHORNS 


—— The Property of FERD T. BATES. 


8S Head of Cows, Heifers and Calves, also the two-year-old herd Bull, 
will be closed out at 


Public Auction at Odessa, Mo., 


on 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1902. 
atalogues on application. 


FERD. T. BATES, P. O. Bates City, Mo. 


Col, J. Z. WELLS, Auctioneer. 
W. B. BUFORD, Odessa, Assistant Auctioneer. 


PUBLIC SALE 


F 


HORTHORN CATTLE 



































99 CHAMBERS ST_NEW YORK 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. > 












Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


Lumps of all kinds on 
or horses. 


Pamphiet coi 
eds of testimonials, similar to the 
f lowing and lowest prices ever mad: 
“A. A. Hamer, 





H. 4. HAMER, VERMONT 


and all blemishes on horses cured with | Heifers, eight yearling Heifers, and nine Heifer Calves. 


At MONTGOMERY CITY, MO., 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29TH. 


72 HEAD Bixty-Five Sows need tisiere | 72 HEAD 


Young Marys, Rose of Sharons, Booths and other good families, Scotch- 
Topped. The Cattle are right and their breeding is good. 


D. W. HENSLEY will sell his entire herd, consisting of Forty= 
Eight Cows and Heifers and Six Bulls. The Bulls are 5 to 16 
months old, all reds, good ugeful animals, and good enough for any one. Twenty- 
five Cows—some with calves at foot and some due to calve soon. Six two-year old 
All cows and heifers of 
suitable age have been bred to the herd bull Duke of Sharon 149444, bred by Abe 
Renick, got by the Scotch bred bull Wallace 117654; first dam by Acklam Thorndale 
72290; second dam by the 4th Duke of Geneva 7931. These cattle are not fat—in 
just good strong stock flesh. Just right to do the buyer good. 

A. B. HENSLEY will sell at the same time and place Seventeen 
Cows and Heifers and One Bull. Four Cows by the Cruikshank 
Bull Regulator 128924; five two-year old Heifers; five yearling Heifers; three Heifer 
Calves, got by the straight bred Bates Bull Royal Waterloo 117227, bred by H. M. 
Vail. Also, one two-year-old Bull that will please any one who wants a good animal. 

For catalogue and other information, address 


Cor. Doo. Breas, LAuetioneers. Ae B. HENSLEY, 


Cort. STEVART, f Montgomery City, Mo. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD 
GOLDEN DAYS 
Oh, golden days of early youth 
The days of hope and trust 


When all the world’s aglow with truth, 
And. ere the baneful rust 

And canker that in later years 

Within the human heart appears 

Oh, blessed time that knoweth not 
The saddest truth of all— 

The world is full of bitter rot 


That makes sweet hope to fall 


Like blasted fruit upon the earth 

From withered boughs in time of dearth. 

The days when hearts were pure and true, 
Untarnished with deceit; 


The days before the mind e’er knew 
That life hath bitter sweet; 
In all our lives were golden days 
That shone like suns with brilliant rays. 


Oh, that each heart might the 
truth 
That all of life can be 
As sweet as golden days of youth 
From vain deceptions free, 
And filled with love and truth instead, 
From shining tress to hoary head. 
WALTER 8. WHITACRE 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


RURAL WORLD 
sETABLES. 


prove 


Written for the 
SELF-SOWN VE 








Our garden this year has been a per- 
petual delight and full of interesting sur- 
prises. A patch of beans, comprising sev- 
eral varieties, was cleared off to make 
place for fall turnips. The beans scatter- 
ed, took root, grew without the least at- 
tention and perfected a crop of green 
beans equal in every respect to those so 
carefully planted and cultivated in the 
spring. The varieties were the long, flat 
stringless, the broad flat German wax, 
early Valentine and the bush horticultural 
cranberry. 

The lettuce matured, dropped seed, and, 
without any thought or care, we had a 
generous second crop. Radishes also—the 
Early Breakfast and White Lady Finger 
—scattered their seeds and gave us a new 
supply 

Curled self-sown, covers the 
bed, growing among the weeds cheerfully 


parsley, 


as if glad of the opportunity to thrive 
without assistance 

The most marvelous thing of all is the 
turnips. Several varieties sown on the 


2th of July have matured seed, and those 
seed are coming up all over the patch. I 


doubt if any will grow large enough to 
use, but unless a heavy freeze comes 
early we may be able to gather a crop 


from these self-sowm plants. 

This has been a remarkable year, I 
never remember to have seen one simflar 
in thirty years’ experience in Missouri. 
Usually August and September are dry 
months, too often July has little moisture, 
but this year even to the present time 
(Oct. 8) vegetation is green and luxuriant. 


If one were disposed to find fault he 
might say, ‘‘Teo much rain,’’ but after 
last year's drouth who shall dare to be 
critical? This year’s Thanksgiving should 
be an unstinted returning of thanks to 


Him who is Lord of the harvest, as well as 


a time of reunion, feasting and general 
rejoicing MAY MYRTLE. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 


LETTER FROM ROSA AUTUMN. 
When we write a letter and mail it how 
little we know in this life how much good 


that letter will do to the recipient. Only 
a letter, but what a world of good it 
holds. It is a precious treasure, a buoy 


to a sad or sorrowing or afflicted heart. 
Just such a letter I received a short time 
ago. A real balm to a sad heart just out 
of a severe attack of lung trouble. I often 
think there is nothing so precious to a 
lonely, sad heart as a kind letter from a 
true friend, one you have confidence in to 
believe is a true friend. 

Mothers, if your son away from 
home, write him a long letter; tell him 
how dear he is to his mother’s heart, and 
how much you wish he was at home with 
you. Then tell him all about home; give 
him a detailed account of all the little 
“happenings,” things you would hardly 
think worth relating to him if he were at 
home you will find will interest him now 


is 


that he is away among strangers. Just 
write it all down so it will occupy his 
mind for some time. It will do him a 


world of good. It will make him think of 
mother and home and draw him to them, 
and maybe keep him from evil com- 
panior®&. Mothers, never let anything pre- 
vent your writing ‘“‘that letter’ that your 
son is looking for. Oh, don’t disappoint 
him. Oh, no, if you are sick or not able 
to write ‘“‘that letter’’ get some one else 
to write it for you; never let your son 
look in vain for the expected letter. 

And now a word to that son. Dear boy, 
whatever else you do, do not neglect to 
write your mother that letter she so much 
wishes to get from you—‘“her darling 
son.” Tell her all your plans for the fu- 
ture, and, above all, make her heart glad 
by telling her how dear she is to you, and 
that you will be a man, a Christian, for 
her dear sake. ‘“‘Write that letter’’ to 
mother. Letters are great and powerful 
things. Then how careful we should be 
how we write them. 

Edith, you are a sensible girl, any one 
ean see hy your article in our Home 
Cirele. Let us hear from you often. It 
witli help to occupy your lonely hours in 
the country home. 

Mrs. H. R., I wish you could see my 
lovely yard, now full of beautiful roses. 
“Oh, my, just look at those lovely roses!”’ 
is the exclamation of every one as they 
enter the yard gate. 

Dype, I fear the “button” is a 
dead in the shell for want of care! 

Where, oh, where, is our Ina 
Come to us, Ina, we want you so 


myth, 


May? 
much, 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
\ tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
wchian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
yOry have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
heParing, and when it is entirely closed 
D,afness is the result, and unless the in- 
f'Gmmation can be taken out and thig 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
¥,earing will be destroyed forever; nine 
tsases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
‘which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Yure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, o. 

Sold by Druggists, 5c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Well, I will have to say good-by for this 
time; I am tired. Love to our dear Home 
Circle, one and all, editors included. 


ROSA AUTUMN. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 
A STUDY FOR PARENTS 


the 


I recently had privilege of enter- 
taining in.my home one of the successful 
poultry fanciers of the Empire State. His 
poultry had taken prizes in the great 
poultry shows of Madison Square Garden 
in New York city, and the sale had 


brought what were to me fabulous prices 
How he grew the birds that outrivaled 
others not only in weight, strength, grace 
and symmetry of form, but in the color 
and wealth of plumage was a mystery to 
his competitors But when his poultry 
ranch in Jefferson county was visited the 
secret was out 


It was found that when the chickens 
were of suitable age the fancier turned 
them loose in the corn field. There they 


were left to the care of Mother Hen and 
Mother Nature. Therethey found in abund- 
ance the food they liked best, the food na- 
ture intended for them, bugs, worms, 
grasshoppers, etc. This, with the exer- 
cise necessary for securing it, developed 
the perfection of body, while just enough 
of sunshine and shadow gave to the plum- 
age many of its rare qualities. 

This was the method adopted by which 
the prizes were won away from the city- 
bred, city-fed birds that had been grown 
in “yards” where they had had nothing 
to do but to stand on one leg, blink at and 





quarrel with their companions and eat 
greedily the food brought them by the 
provider 


Henry Van Dyke prays that he “may 
never be guilty of tagging a moral to a 
story.” In the discerning wisdom of our 
editor, the Home Circle occupies in the 
RURAL WORLD the same page with 
poultry. The fact that the story of the 
prize poultry is sent to thé former, rather 
than to the latter, reveals to thoughtful 
parents its moral. ESEMES. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Ohildren Teething. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A EUROPEAN TOUR. 

Possibly there are members of our 
genial Home Circle who, like myself, have 
never had the good fortune to take a 
European tour. To these, if there be any, 
I hope the following narration of a 
friend's adventures, may afford some en- 
tertainment and perhaps information. I 
think it a wise thing to glean all possible 
| tacts about the various modes of travel, 
{especially foreign. While we may never 
have occasion to put our knowledge into 
practice, yet the knowledge itself can fur- 
nish valuable reinforcement for conversa- 
tion and a fund for the satisfaction of in- 
quiries. 

The young lady of whom I am about to 
write made her ocean trip in the middle 
of the June month. But she had begun 
to make her plans in the winter before. 
So there was ample time, properly man- 
aged, in which to make her arrangements. 








The problem which was uppermost in her 
thoughts was the familiar dress problem. 
It so chanced that this young person was 
rather practical, and decided to travel 
with as little baggage as possible. How- 


ever she was obliged to take a few more 
articles than she had planned, because 
visiting friends as well as touring was in- 
cluded in her continental program. She 
found, on inquiry beforehand, that she 
was likely to meet with some very cool 
weather while aboard ship. So this emer- 
gency had to be provided against, in addi- 
tion to any others which might arise. 
The bulk of her apparel was compactly 
arranged in a small steamer trunk, low 


enough to fit under a stateroom berth. 
For hand baggage, my friend carried a 
dress-suit case and umbrella. In the 
steamer trunk went her heavy, long coat 
for the cool weather, a steamer blanket, 


visiting dresses, only one or two, and her 
numerous shirt waists. One must be very 
careful to take a proper assortment of 
toilet conveniences, as any lack of them 
will be sorely missed under circumstances 
where their renewal may be‘a matter of 
| difficulty In the suit case she carried 
}some extra waists to be used for travel- 
ling, and the various little appurtenances 
lfor which a young lady seems always to 
lfind use. My friend wore for traveling a 
walking skirt, accompanied by a short 
jacket and neat hat, which would not be 


| disordered by the sea breezes, 





| She found the life on shipboard very de- 
lightful, as she was not in the least sca- 
sick, although her two companions were 
sorely afflicted as aforesaid. In their 


stateroom were two berths, just wide 
enough for one, and a couch made up as 
a berth. There was also in the room a 


full length mirror and toilet table secure- 
ly built into the wall. The bathrooms had 
to be reached by going through various 
passageways. Here, every morning, the 
voyagers refreshed themselves with salt 
baths, which, in fact, were the only kind 
obtainable on board. It took them some 
time to discover that only a particular 
soap could be used successfully with the 
salt water 

The table board was all that could be 
desired to food, decorations, favors 
and the rest. The dining room, and the 
remainder of the ship were treated simi- 
larly as to decoration, the galleries and 
woodwork all over the ship being done in 
reds and tones of the same color. By the 
way, it is a good thing to make for the 
captain's table if possible, as the service 
is much more expeditious there than at 
the other tables 

For amusement in daytime, the passen- 
gers played shuffle-board, quoits and oth- 
er games. At night all who wish could 
devote themselves to the terpsichorean 
art or else promenade and listen to the 
entrancing music. On this particular ship 
there chanced to be a happy aggregation 
of cultured people, musicians, scientists 
and the like. So that one rightly inclined 
might derive a great deal of benefit from 
the mere contact, aside from their intelli- 
gent conversation. 

At Plymouth, England, the ship's first 
landing place, our traveler’s two com- 
panions left her to continue her journey 
alone, while they “toured’’ England. But 
on her arrival in Hamburg relatives acted 
as cicerones. 

It is not my intention to describe ex- 
haustively the various sights beheld and 
sites traversed ‘by her, but I shall give 
merely the outline of her field of travel, 
with, mayhap, a few impressions let in. 
As her stay was chiefly in Germany and 
Switzerland it may be well to say a few 
words of Heidelburg, first, one of the 
most famous university towns in the 
world. It is a town gay with students, 
made beautiful by the lovely Rheinish 
scenery and dignified by its cathedrals 
and many ruins of old castles, built on 
the steeps of rugged hills and on the 
banks of the Rhine itself. There is one 
old castle whose owners have permitted it 
to become partly ruined without attempt- 
ing to restore it. They still live within, in 
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Elgin National Watch 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. 
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apparent comfort, while the roof and sides 
are overgrown with rank grasses. At 
Saltzburg is a tunnel cut entirely through 
a hill, rather than undertake the expense 
of making a roadway around it. The tun- 
nel is about a block and a half long, the 
interior being divided into roadways and 
footpaths, and illumined with electricity. 

Of Cologne it would be impossible to en- 
large satisfactorily, because its true real- 
ization can only be had after actual sight 


of the place.’ The famous cathedral there 
is larger than anything we could con- 
ceive of. Its structure was protracted 
through centuries, some contributing la- 
bor, others money, or the material of 


which it is built. The doorways are deep 
and shadowy, their sides studded with 
statuary, and the doors of massive metal. 
The pinnacles are almost covered with 
their innumerable statues giving the pecu- 
liar fretted look to the external cathe- 
dral. On the interior the immense col- 
umns are formed by the joining of many 
small ones exquisitely fitted together and 
producing a delightful effeet. The light 
within the church is very dim, because 
of the great width of the church and the 
stained glass in the windows. I feel that 
this is but a scant description, but I am 
forced to deal largely with impressions in 
this. So I shall leave Cologne for the 
charming little chalet in the Alps, where 
my friend arrived in the early evening. 
Desirous of some refreshment she made 
known her wishes and was provided with 
small pears as hard as the bread of in- 
gratitude. These being refused, she was 
thereupon furnished with large, delicious 
black cherries. She is still wondering why 
they did not come first. ey 

The expenses for general “living abroad 
are rather cheaper than here, but it is 
customary to give tips for the slightest 
services, which we would be glad to ren- 
der for nothing. Gloves and many small 
things are quite reasonable, many unique 
ideas in designing being carried out in 
boxes: for all sorts of articles, porcelains 
and the like. 
My friend tells a laughable incident of 
a woman on the same ship, transporting 
an immense bag of soda crackers and a 
box of Mason jars, thinking that the for- 
eign makes were not equal to ours. But 
the duty on them proved to be almost 
one-half of their real value. In New York 
a fixed amount is allowed, under which 
souvenirs and other articles are immune. 
With the accounts of foreign railways 
and their usages I was not favorably im- 
pressed Each ear is divided into com- 
partments of four classes, differing from 
each other in the elegance of their equip- 
ments. In the first-class each compart- 
ment is supplied with two settees, oppo- 
site each other, and a door on either side. 
Passengers are cautioned not to.look out 
the door, as it is held none too securely, 
and there have been many accidents from 
this source. There is also a law forbid- 
ding any one to get out except at the spe- 
cified side. When one is in the car, the door 
is slammed and several stations may be 
passed before there is any evidence of a 
conductor. If you should happen to want 
to disembark before he puts in his next 
appearance you would be in a dilemma. 
My friend had such an experience. She 
was enabled to get out only by pounding 
the door in order to attract the guard's 
attention. Whereupon he let her out. An- 
other odd fact is that the only way by 
which you can tell when your destination 
is reached, is to know beforehand the 
time the train gets there. When such a 
time draws near you may know you are 
in the right place, as the schedule time is 
rarely at fault. 
Foreign life is certainly improving to an 
American-born citizen, especially where it 
teaches deliberateness of purpose and ex- 
ecution, but withal we still believe that 
“there is no place like home.” 
HARRIET MARSHALL. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOME THOUGHTS. 


“The day is cold and dark and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary’’— 


is in October 


and though it still early 
it makes one feel that 


“The melancholy davs have come, 
The saddest of the ,ear."’ 


It has rained a day and a night with 
hardly a moment's cessation, and the in- 
cessant drip, drip, from the eaves has 
changed from a soothing lullaby to some- 
thing very monotonous, and we can but 
wish it would cease, 

In the meantime to keep up my spirits, 
I decided to write again to the “Home 
Circle,” as our editor was so kind in his 
welcome to W. C. T. U. 

We are giad to welcome “A Country 
Lass,’’ and hope she will find some girls 
in her neighborhood to form a club. I 
wish there might be girls enough to or- 
ganize a Y. W. C. T. U., then they would 
find work in abundance, and the mem- 
bers would find it of a kind to stimulate 
intellectual growth and broaden and 
widen their views of life and its duties as 
no other could do. 

“There she goes again (I hear some One 
whisper); she must be a temperance 
crank."’ Thank you, ma’am. I have had 
the honor to be called that ever since I 
signed the “Murphy” pledge, 25 years 
ago, but please remember it takes a 
“crank” to turn things, and if I can turn 
the minds of any of our Home Circle 
readers to think more seriously of this 
temperance work, I shall be thankful, 
indeed, that our editor did not consign 
me to the waste basket. 

I wonder if any of the sisters have as 
much trouble as I do in preparing lunch 
for the school children. We have six at 
school, and they are always hungry. If 
you could see the stacks of bread and 
butter or sandwiches it takes for each 
day's dinner you would surely think it a 
pity the “gude mon” did not own a flour 
mill. 

Here is a recipe of my own that will 





make two dozen sandwiches: “Boil four 


leggs fifteen minutes; remove shells and 
| mash them (the eggs, not shells) very 
fine with a fork, adding salt, pepper, a 
teaspoonful of butter and a dash of vine- 
gar. Spread bread or rolls with butter; 
then the mixture, and I think you will 
have a palatable sandwich."”" But there— 
I've spun this out until I'm afraid of that 
waste basket. wW.c. F @, 
Newton Co., Mo. 


THE POETS. 


The poets are not to be 

analyzed, they are to be 

enjoyed; they are not to be 

|studied, but to be loved; they 

jare not for knowledge, but 

for culture—to enhance our 

appreciation of life and our 

mastery over its elements. 

All the mere facts about a 

poet’s work are as chaff 

compared with the apprecia- 

tion of one fine line or fine 

sentence. Why study a 

great poet at all after the 

manner of the dissecting- 

room? Why not rather seek 

to make the acquaintance of 

his living soul and to feel its power? 

—John Burroughs. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD, 

TIME. 





Time is but an atom of eternity! It is 


}/but the brief space between the cradle 
and the grave, yet how much is involved 
in its passing. Every moment is weight- 
;ed with responsibility, yet how few real- 
ize the importance of the passing mo- 
| ments. 

The very largest number waste the 
fleeting moments im useless amusement, 
|in vice and immorality, regardless of the 
baneful results. They forget that all that 
they have of life comes from the hand 
of the Divine Father, until at last eter- 
nity confronts them, and they must go 
into the great future with the fearful 
load of a wasted life of time, gone be- 
yond recall. 

While time is but the very smallest 
atom of eternity, so small that it is in- 
finitesimal, it is the period of the great- 
est responsibility, for it is the probation 
of the coming eternity, and every mo- 
ment should be improved with a careful- 
ness that will admit of no regret in after 
time. We should all so utilize the time 
alloted us that we will ever be advanc- 
ing towards a greatér usefulness and a 
better preparation for the duties that de- 
volve upon us, and have our work done, 
and well done, when the summons, call- 
ing us to a higher life comes. DYPE. 

In Zululand, when the moon is at the 
full, objects are visible at a distance of 
seven miles. By starlight one can read 
with ease. 








| The oldest university in the world is 
| El Azhar, meaning “the splendid," sit- 
| uated at Cairo. It is the greatest Moham- 
|medan school and has clear records dating 
}from 975. 

} 
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| Poultry 








THE FUTURE LOOKS PROMISING. 
| The continued 


rise in prices of beef, 
}mutton and pork 


has caused a decidedly 
}increased consumption of poultry and 
|eggs, and quickened the demand for 
jthem as articles of food, says ‘Reliable 
Poultry Journal.’ This makes the outlook 
most promising for poultry growers, and 
jit only needs that the increased demand 
be met by an increased supply for poul- 
try and eggs to permanently hold the 
ground gained. It cannot be doubted by 
}any observing man that a greater con- 
|sumption of poultry and eggs will pro- 
|mote a better development of the race; 
|that the eating of animal meats, espe- 
|}Cially pork, tends to “coarsen,” and that 
| finer foods aid to physical and mental re- 
}finement; hence the encouraging of the 
increased use of such foods as poultry 
meat and eggs by so much aids in the 
|general uplifting. For this reason it is 
| well worth while to urge the greater pro- 
|}duction of poultry and eggs, in order that 
|the increased demandé for them may be 
met by an adequate supply. 

It is evident that the increased prices 
of beef and mutton are largely due to 
| lessened supply, henee will be maintain- 
ed. The great cattle ranges of the west 


| 
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and southwest have been gradually en- 
croached upon by the small farmers 
who engage in diversified farming, and 
this cutting up of the ranges into small 
farms has slowly but surely reduced the 
imumbers of beef cattle and sheep coming 
| to market; add to this the fact that the 
|pepulation of these United States is in- 
|ereasing at the rate of about a million a 


lyear, and it is not necessary to shout 
;“*trust’’ when asked why prices of meats 
are higher. We believe that these high- 


\er prices are substantially due to these 
| perfectly natural causes, to the general 
| law of “supply and demand”’—an in- 
| creased demand being met by a steadily 
|decreasing supply; and we further be- 
lieve that this decrease in supply and in- 
crease in demand is practically perma- 
nent; there will be fluctuations in prices, 
no doubt, but the increase will pretty 
likely be maintained. 

Isn't this the poultryman’s opportunity? 
The hungry multitude is turning to poul- 
try meat and eggs and buying less beef, 
mutton and pork, and it is “up to us’ to 
see to it that this greater demand is met 
by a greater supply; fortunately, this 
greater supply is comparatively easy to 
build up, and equally fortunately the 
producing of it means greater profits to 
poultrymen. 





WINTER POULTRY PREPARATIONS. 





It is time to be thinking about fixing up 
poultry houses for the winter. If the 
house is not comfortable, it is easier and 
cheaper to make it so than to furnish the 
extra feed required to keep the hens 
warm. A log house with a little work 
will make as comfortable a place for the 
poultry as any. See that the spaces be- 
tween logs are well chinked up and daub- 
ed, preferably with lime mortar, but stiff 
clay will do for a few winters. Have the 
roof tight. 

A roof thatched with straw is "warm 
and will last out the winter if boards 
are placed over it to prevent the winds 
blowing it off. If possible have both 
door and window in the south side of the 
coop. If the house is of boards, more 
work will be required to make it warm. 
and if time is an object, building paper 
is the best you can do for inside finish. 
It can be put on quickly with laths and 
nails, and is warm. Don't neglect to 
prepare a scratching shed, and have it 
adjoin the roosting house. The shed must 
be protected by a good roof and three 
sides by a tight wall, but the south may 
be open, with only wire fencing to keep 


the poultry in. Have lots of straw or 
sawdust for litter and change it often to 
keep the floor from getting foul. The lit- 
ter must be kept dry and the feed scat- 
tered in it, so the hens will have to 
scratch for it.—Mrs. T. C. Cummings, 
Wisconsin. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have fifty pure Barred Plymont! & hens one 
year old and a few Cockerels which will be sold 
cheap if sold before + inter comes. 

CLARK BROWN, Union, Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $8. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 

Mrs. L.. M. MONSE! 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM. Sear, Mo 
1882—SATISFACTION—1902. GILT-EDGE 
strain—Lt Brahmas; GL. Wyantetias, Fine Cock 
2 


. Fine - 
erels and Pallets for sal ‘4 «prices. My stock 
will do you good. _H.T. REED, Camp Point, Ill. 


Rocky Hill Poultry Farm Breeds.—And 
has for sale thoroughbred Poultry; Wyandottes a 
specialty; Silver d, jolden Laced, White 
and Buff Wyandottes; also Bai P. Rocks 
and Bronze Turkeys, winners wherever shown. 
Good breeders and exhipition birds at reasonable 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

JOHN A. SHAW, Bor 55, McKittrick, Mo. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK — CLOSING OUT SALE — 


Barred, Buff and White. 
Young and yearling stock. Write for bargain prices 
and mention your wants. Our ranch is ke sale. A 


splendid opening for the right party. NEPENTHE 

POULTRY RANO H, New Florence, Mo. 

LADIES Art Bas-Relief and Chemigraph pic- 
tures and ornament your own Chin 

Glassware, Furniture aud fine wearing appare! 

with our Art Ornaments; superior in many res: 

to hand painti. Agents can do well. rite 


ng. 
' for fall particalars, Crystal Palace T on 
| Pullerton Building, 8t Louis.Mo, 
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| Worth $100.00 Mailed Free 


Our big new fall catalogue ready to mail. 
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RUPTURE when cured. No cure, no pay, 
ALEX 8PEIRS, Box 824. Westbrook, Maine. 
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Enough to discourage anyone. Ill 

big doctor bills, no od in life; ey 
What's the matter? Siaply ~ 

this. can’t work well, play well or (¢ 

sleep well until your body is in good health 

condition, and you can’t keep the body 

good healthy condition if you allow disease 

to once get a foot-hold. It is for this reason 


that a bottle of 
Watkins’ V: Liniment 
is so valuable in the house, It is ready when 
the first sign of cold or chill is felt. A few 
then does what a doctor would charge maby 
- — & do seer. We receive numberiess letters 
4, Wis., July 5, 1901, 
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THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


Is Edited for Every Member of the Family. 





Those who subscribe at once for 1903 will receive, 
free of cost, all this year’s November and December 
issues published after the subscription is received, in 
addition to the 52 issues of 1903. (See Offer below.) 





The eight issues for November and 
December will contain a number of 
exceptionally noteworthy articles 
and stories by prominent writers, a 
few of whom are mentioned below. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Contributes an article of unusual 
public interest on The Presidency. 
This highly important article was written before Mr. 
President.) 


oosevelt received his nomination as Vice- 
Henry van Dyke. 
Justice David J. Brewer. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
T. P. O’Connor. 
Winston S$. Churchill, M. P, 
Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 











COPYRIGHTED BY PACH BROS. 





The Fifty-Two Issues of 1903 will Contain: 


6 SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself, reflecting 
American life in Home, Camp and Field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by famous Men and 











Women — Statesmen, Travellers, Writers and Scientists. 
THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES 


on Important Public and D Q 
SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers — 
Stories of Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor 
SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, and Discover- 
ies in the Field of Science and Natural History. 
2000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange 
and Curious Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 
Fall Illustrated Announcement of the 1903 Volume sent to any address, Free. 
Annual Subscription Offer 
Every New Subscriber who will 
this slip and send it, with mame, odin ere receive aa 1. 
All the issues of The ‘s Companion for 
the remaining weeks of 1902. 
The Thankagiving, Christmas and New Year's 
The Companion Calendar 1903, lithographed 
‘iiates 6 ’ _ twelve colors and sola Zz of 
ompanion for the fifty-two weeks —a library 
; the best reading for the ents Boasbbodd. 
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~ The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA NOW. 





REVENT 


disease may be held in check to 
extent, and Dr, A. T. Peters, of 
. Nebraska Experiment Station, in a 
nt bulletin calls attention to pre- 
tive measures. He says; It seems 
nge that in the fall, and especially 
there is an abundance of forage 
| when green corn js fed to hogs, this 
,se becomes quite prevalent. I be- 
that it is dangerous to give hogs 
e feed than they can readily consume. 
well to use preventive measures. 
st, the pens where the animals are 
sed should be kept clean. That means 
» excessive filth and putrid food, and 
jally lice. See that the animals are 
thriving and healthy condition. See 
t they are free from lice, that the pen. 
ell as the hoghouse, is free from lice. 
slaked lime or gas drip freely around 
pens and around the yards. 
you notice that animals pass worms, 
t them for worms. You may use 
entine in the feed. Give an average 
mal a tablespoonful. It is well to ad- 
ister it on an empty stomach, or you 
give the following coal tar creosote 
tion Coal creosote one ounce, Wa- 
ninety-nine ounces Ninety-nine 
of water equa!s six pints and 
e ounces. 
GIVING THE MEDICINE. 
ounce of this is a dose for a full- 
wn animal, is best administered with 
morning feed. If you wish to drench 
animal and not give it in the feed, use 
renching tube. A drenching tube may 
made by taking ‘an ordinary tin fun- 
and rubber tube or hose, say three 
long and three-eighths to one-half 
in diameter. Into this rubber tube 
<ert the lower end of the funnel, and 
, drench the animal by placing the 
tube between the animal's back 
-th, allowing the hog to bite’on it. It 
well to place a piece of metal at the 
i of the rubber tubing, so that the 
mal may bite on it continually, without 
opping the flow of liquid by pinching 
1© rubber hose. It is of great import- 
not to close the patient’s nostrils 
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M. B. ay vous eleven for $3.00 
Mun, oor ne Barred youth Rock eggs ff- 
teen for $1.00. 
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BERKSHIRES. 
BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOwWS. 
Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
coars read, le best and 
I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 


8h: hi d Cotswold sheep. All orders 
wnt abhentl and cee or address oe 




















prompt attention. Gome 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 
Of) = lish Berkshire Swine, best of 
. McINTOSH, Menett. Mo. 

[Fe you are ‘eshtad for fancy bred Eng. Berkshires, 
pit Price ‘W MAGNUSON, Safe, Mo. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 
FOR SALE. 

LOARN waves, BELEET eS, MO. 
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Duro c Jer on sexes; catiates 
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ton, ‘m. 
early far: 


DUROC JERSEYS. row “Speci ee on male 
[sh Write me. R. Me SNOBDY, Armstrong, Wa. 
ROSE HILLHERD 
of Duroc-Jersey rs. 
A choice lot of boars ready for 
ready to breed. Also pigs ready to came ie 
I have the first prize o state fai ir boar to use this fall. 
S. Y. THORNTON, 
BLACKWATER, MO. 
FOR SALE. 


My herd boar Black eg 4 R 66686, sire Bell¢ 
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while drenching. Avoid dusty pens and 
dusty feed yards, especially in hot 
weather. 
If the premises should become infected 
with cholera, care should be taken to 
dispose of the dead carcasses. It is far 
better to burn them along with the litter 
that has accumulated, if it is possible. 
than to bury them, because if buried they 
may become rooted up at some future 
time and produce another outbreak. Air- 
slaked lime and gas drip (which can be 
secured from any gas house at very rea- 
sonable cost) are the very best disin- 
fectants that can be used, and no hog 
raiser should be without them. 

A GOOD PREVENTIVE. 
To treat the affected anima! it is well 
im the first place to give them very scant 
rations. One should not be at all alarmed 
if the animal does not eat for several 
days; in fact, that should not be a mat- 
ter of great concern. Rest is essential. 
Try and keep the sick animal as quie* as 
possible. If the animal will eat food, 
probably as good a medicinal remedy as 
can be given is the official governmental 
prescription, which is as follows: One 
pound each of wood charcoal, sulphur, 
sulphate of soda and antimony suiphite; 
two p ds each of salt, 
hyposulphite and sodium sulphate. These 
ingredients can be secured from any drug 
store and should be thoroughly mixed. 
The dose is a large tablespoonful to each 
200 pounds weight of a hog, once a day. 
If the animals do not eat, add a little 
water to the medicine, shake thoroughly 
and give as a drench. 








TROUGH FOR THE HOGS. 


A good “recipe’’ for the construction of 
a hog trough is offered by G. H. Moore, 
of Kansas City, who writes as follows: 
Take a board one inch thick, eighteen 
or twenty inches wide, bevel the edges an 
angie of fifty degrees, and side pieces on 
bevel edged should be six inches wide, 
allowing one inch to project below lower 
edge of board that. forms bottom of 
trough. Place a board twelve inches wide 
in center, raising the board two inches 
from bottom and every eight inches put 
in a partition, nailing secure to board in 
center and side pieces of the trough. 
This makes a trough the hogs cannot get 
into and every hog must eat in his own 
department. On the top or board in cen- 
ter you can build a hopper where shelled 
corn can be put, leaving the space below 
large enough for the corn to pass through 
to the trough below. If a cover is placed 
on this hopper it will keep out all kinds 
of stock from eating the feed in the hop- 
per, also storm and dirt. This trough 
has many advantages over any others 
I have seen or known, and I will men- 
tion a few of these. Being made of 
inch lumber, it is light and convenient 
and a sixteen-foot trough weight only 
about forty or fifty pounds, and forty- 
eight hogs can all feed at the same time 
at this kind of a trough. As the hog can- 
not get his feet in this trough little or 
no mud or filth is carried into the feed, 
and the partitions keep the hog in his 
own department. This is the ideal hog 
trough for the farmer, as it is a money 
saver and certainly an agreeable surprise 
to the hog. 





PIGS AND BACON. 


The popular taste has greatly changed 
during the past few years,” or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that 
the demand has changed, for one can 
hardly imagine anyone preferring coarse 
meat to that which is finely grained, 
writes Agricola in 
Until comparatively recent years the 
“biggest was best” in pork. Now, how- 
ever there is little demand for big joints. 
Big fat joints are found to waste very 
much in cooking, while the grossness of 
the fat renders it distasteful to any but 
the strongest digestion. Pork was prac- 
tically the only meat within the reach 
of the laboring and artisan classes be- 


| fore the importation of beef and mutton 


assumed the large proportions it has at- 
tained during the past twenty years, and 
they had little opportunity of choosing 
their joints. With better wages they 
have a larger choice, and the coarse meat 
which sold readily a few years ago is 
now very difficult to dispose of. The in- 
creasing popularity of lightly cured 
bacon also tends towards the curing of 
smaller sides. Those enormous sides of 
bacon which made the rafters of the 
farmer’s kitchen groan are almost use- 
less to him, for the laborers will not 
eat it. Small joints of fresh pork are 
required to compete with fresh beef and 
mutton. Bacon cuferg are always glad 
of pigs weighing from seven to eight 
scores (of 20-ib.). The larger firms 
show their appreciation of the small sides 
by giving the highest price for pigs of 
seven to eight scores, and by taking off 
6d. per score until a uniform grossness is 
obtained. Everything therefore tends 
towards the production of joints of mod- 
erate size. As bacon curers are prepared 
to pay the highest price for pigs of eight 
scores, the typical pig should be one 
which is fit to kill at that weight. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that it 
costs less to produce a score of meat 
after the pig reaches eight scores than it 
Goes before. There is proportionately less 
frame to build up, and less lean in pro- 
portion to fat is made. It costs less to 
produce fat than to build up frame, and 
to make lean meat; so it is not neces- 
sarily correct to kill pigs at eight scores. 
If, however, a pig is suitable to kill at 
that weight, or to be kept on to a larger 
weight, advantage may be taken of the 
lcondition of the market to dispose of it 
when the feeder thinks best. Speaking 
generally, it is better that a pig should 
stand feeding to a considerable greater 
weight than eight scores than that it 
should only exceed that weight by small 
amount. An animal which, under or- 
dinary good feeding, fattens to only about 
eight scores within ‘a reasonable time, 
generally fattens too grossly, and con- 
sists of little more than blubber. 


THE HOG MARKET. 

That the hog crop is short needs no 
more convincing evidence than the fig- 
ures of the marketward movement, which 
for the expired nine months of 192 shows 


five principal markets received more than 


that month of 1901 there 


no reasonable doubt. 
DEVELOP THE PIGS. 





















































a deficiency compared with the same 


mamas | 200,000 less in September, 1902, than during 
appears to be 
no early prospect of augmenting the sup- 
ply. That the man who was tempted 
by prevailing high prices to sell his 
breeding stock made a mistake admits of 


appetites and watch that they do not get 
off condition. Have plenty of fresh clean 
water for them to drink at will, plenty 
of pasture that not only affords them 
food but exercise in getting it, so neces- 
sary to develop them. The man who 
has good pigs does it by good feeding and 
good care. That is the secret of his luck. 
Neglect them and you will have a lot of 
poorly developed and unaatisfactory pigs. 


ERGOTISM 


CAUTION, STOCKMEN.—During the 
present season, owing to the heavy rain- 
fall or other climatic conditions, there 
has been developed upon wild rye and 
other similar grades a fungus known as 
ergot, commonly called “spurred rye.” 
Within the past few weeks a number of 
complaints have been received at the 
Kansas Experiment Station from the 
eastern and central parts of the state, in- 
dicating that injurious and fata! results 
have occurred among stock from eating 
this fungus. 

Ergotism is a disease of animals caused 
by eating ergot either on pasture grasses 
or hay. Ergot is a parasitic fungus (Cla- 
viceps purpura) that develops on the 
heads of wild rye, redtop and similar 
ae This fungus replaces the ordi- 
nary seed or grain with a black or 
| brown-black grain much longer than the 
jordinary rye grain, cylindrical, pointed 
and slightly curved. The number of 
grains of ergot in a single head of rye or 
grass will vary from one to a dozen w 
more. The grains of ergot can be easily 
recognized by their shape and color. 
| There is no dust or smut upon the heads 
of grain as there is with some fungi. 
Ergot does not attack corn or sorghum. 
Outbreaks of ergotism occur nearly all 
over the world, and often cause heavy 
losses among cattle and horses. Serious 
losses from ergot in this state have not 
occurred since 188, but it is possible that 
owing to the abundance of ergot upon 
grasses the present season, serious loss 
may follow unless care is exercised to 
prevent feeding a large amount of ergot. 
Cold weather and a limited supply of 
drinking water seem to favor the devel- 
opment of ergotism. 

SYMPTOMS.—The symptoms of ergot- 
ism may occur at once after eating the 
fungus, provided the animal gets a suffi- 
cient quantity; or they may occur only 
after the animal has eaten the fungus for 
some time. Ergot lessens the blood sup- 
ply, especially in the extremities—fest, 
tail and ears—the affected parts swell, 
get cold, a well-defined line usually forms 
about the part, below which the tissue 
dies and sloughs off. When the feet are 
atacked the animal becomes very lame. 
Ergot causes abortion in pregnant ani- 
mais, but this must not be confounded 
with contagious abortion among cattle. 
Ergot also affects the nervous system, 
causing trembling of the muscles, weak- 
ness, staggering gait, and sometimes con- 
vulsions. The digestive system is often 
affected and there may be purging, indi- 
gestion and abdominal pain. Cattle are 
more seriously affected by ergot than 
horses. 

TREATMENT.—To prevent the disease 
do not feed animals hay or grass con- 
taining ergot, and when the disease oc- 
curs ergot should be withheld at once. A 
purge of one pound of epsom salts for 
adult cattle, or a quart of raw linseed oi! 
for: horses, should be given. Give sloppy, 
nutritious foods with plenty of drinking 
water. Bathe affected parts, feet, etc., 
with hot water, rubbing to stimulate cir- 
culation, and apply antiseptics such as 
a five per cent solution of carbolic acid. 


“Michigan Farmer.” + Suspected specimens of ergot may be 


sent to the Botanical or Veterinary De- 
partment, Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, for identification. Hay that 
has been cut early is less apt to contain 
ergot than late-cut hay. 

N. 8. MAYO, 
Veterinary Department, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Manhattan, Kan., Sept. 18, 1902. 


OATS A GOOD FEED. 





Oats is a very valuable feed for pro- 
ducing growth im pigs. It is also one of 


the best for feeding brood sows. It is 
a bone and muscle former. It is not a 
fat-forming food like corn, but when 


composed of one-half or one-third of a 
mixture of cornmeal and ground oats, it 
will make a very valuable feed for pigs, 
brood sows and growing shoats. 

Corn itself produces too much fat with- 
out a corresponding production of bone 
and muscle. A very successful feeder be- 
lieves that oats ground is better than 
shorts alone. That shorts or middlings 
produce too much flabbiness and without 
the strength of bone that oats will give. 
A ration balanced with oats, corn and 
skim milk will make a most excellent 
growth and is a very valuable combina- 
tion. The farmer with plenty of oats has 
a hog feed that he can use to best ad- 
vantage.—American Swinebreeder. 





CROSS BREEDING. 





There are many hog raisers who are 
not satisfied with any of the standard 
breeds and want crosses, says A. J. Legg 
in “American Swineherd.” I regard this 
as a mistake, as crosses are not usually 
as good as either pure-bred or grade 
animals. If a farmer cannot keep pure- 
bred hogs it is best to select a male of 
some standard breed and produce grades, 
they are almost as good as full bloods for 


form than crossbred animals. In this 
case a full-blood male should always be 
used. I raised grades for a number of 
years and found them to be very good 
animals, but I like the pure-breds bet- 
ter. If pure-breds are raised I often have 
a chance to sell them as breeders at a 
better price than grades would sell. 


THE WEIGHT OF FEEDS. 


The following are the average weights 
of the most common feeds, one quart 
being the bulk quantity in every case: 





Wheat bran...........csseeeeee i a 8 

Wheat middlings (coarse) 12 4-5 
Wheat middlings (fine).. - 1 185 
DOES © ccc cdentsneescccers oe . & 31-45 
Corn meal ......... i © 

Linseed meal (old Proceas)... 1 18-46 
Cotton seed meal.. orb hareens 1 8 

Gluten meal ...........+-+ cosdocene BD EPS 
Mixed wheat feed.......... sabelue 9 3-5 
Rye bran ............ sucaes opie ie 9 3-5 





DEEPEN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The St. Paul “Pioneer Press” is advo- 
cating the 4 ing of the ch 1 of the 
Mississippi river, and it makes the state- 











feeding purposes and are much more uni-''} 


ment that if the expenditure of $20,000,000 
would deepen the channel so that grain 
barges drawing ten feet of water might 
make the trip from St. Louis to New Or- 
jeans, it would be the most profitable in- 


and by building up the Gulf route furnish 
a competing route t6 the sea that would 


and New York get down on their knees 
and beg for business. Now those cities 
dictate the freight rates, the tolls and 
everything else, but with the improve- 
ment of the river it would be the shippers 
in the great west who would dictate the 
terms. 

During what is called the open season it 
now costs 6% cents a bushel, including ele- 
vator charges, to ship a bushel of gra‘'n 
from Duluth to New York, and if the 
grain is to be exported it costs another 
one-half to three-quarters of a cent a 
bushel to get it on board. so that wheat 
for export costs @ or 7 cents a bushel by 
the time it is ready to gail out of the port 
of New York. Great fleets of steel barges 


are now being put into use on the lower 
Mississippi, and as soon as Congress sees 
the wisdom of providing the 12-foot chan- 
nel in low water all the way to St. Louis 
the new route to the sea will emancipate 
the west. The improvement would make 
New Orleans the principal port, for im- 


ports as well as for expurts, as far as 
the trade of the Mississippi valley is con- 
cerned. The route to the sea by way 
of Chicago and New York is not the nat- 
ural route, and the people of the west 
should get together and join forces in de- 
veloping the one that is natural, 





POTATOES COMPARED WITH CORN. 





In answer to a question, “Will it pay 
to turn hogs into a potato patch with 
potatoes at 35 cents a bushel and good 
corn at 60 cents a bushel?’ Henry Wal- 
lace replies that a bushel of corn has 
about five times the amount of digestible 
nutriment of potatoes, and when corn is 
worth 60 cents per bushel, as a feed for 
hogs, potatoes are worth about 15 cents. 
Therefore he would say that it is cheaper 
to feed corn to hogs on rape than pota- 
toes, even if the hegs dig them them- 
selves. 


AFRICA BUYS WHEAT. 





| —=— 

The shipments of wheat and flour from 
the Pacific northwest to South Africa 
since Jan. 1 shows a total of over 2,000,- 
000 bushels. This is more than double the 
amount ever shipped before in an entire 
season, and there is enough tonnage still 
under charter to load at Portland and 
Puget Sound ports for the Cape to bring 
the total by the end of the calendar year 
peer to approximately 3,000,000 bushels. Bx- 
ports to China and Japan are also rapidly 
increasing, and northwestern ports are be- 
coming great centers of commerce. 


VALLEY AND THE 








THE WORLD 
The entire business world of the United 
States and of Burope is, at the present 
time, carefully scanning the news regard- 
ing the wheat, corn and cotton crops of 
the United States. Financial and specu- 
lative tes are building far-reachin 
hopes upon current estimates of prospect- 
ive yields. Many millions of dollars have 
been borrowed abroad, with the expecta- 
tion of settling in heavy exports of bread- 
stuffs and cotton. Wall street and tne 
Chicago Board of Trade are standing a- 
tiptoe, so to say, with suppressed excite- 
ment and anxious expectancy. Upon tue 
result of these crops, which are, at this 
writing, of marvelous promise, the mate- 
rial welfare of millions of people is de- 
pending. They underlie our commercial 
and industrial development, the prosper- 
ity of the whole nation. The wheat and 
corn that we expect to ship abroad will 
supply the necessary bread for European 
empires and kingdoms, and our cotton 
will set in motion many a spindle on both 
sides of the continent. 
| And where are these so important crops 
lraised? Where are all these hopes and 
' fears centering? Between the Alleghenies 
land the Rocky Mountains, between the 
| Great Lakes and the Gulf—there you will 
|find the agricultural Eldorado of America 
jand Europe. It is an empire greater than 
that of Alexander the Great and of the 
|Caesars. What was ancient Mesopota- 
|}mia, what was the Egypt of the Pha- 
jraohs and of Rome, compared with this 
| magnificent domain of the Father of Wa- 
ters, with the Mississippi Valley? Pres- 
ent indications promise yields of wheat, 
corn and cotton within the States anf 
Territories of this imperial valley the to- 
tal value of which will not fall below 
$2,500,000,000. Just. think of it! About 3 
per cent of the total national wealth of 
the United States is annually produced 
within the boundaries of the Mississippi 
Valley! The annual value of these three 
crops is more than $1,000,000,000 in excess 
of the total gold coin and gold notes in 
circulation within the United States. 
Such figures almost stagger the mind, 
but they are borne out by statistical ta- 
bles. There is nothing exaggerated about 
them. The person who carefully consid- 
ers and weighs them will be able to form 
an intelligent idea of the formation of our 
economical strata, of the origin of our 
wealth, of the reasons of our political, 
commercia! and industrial greatness.— 
Francis A. House, in Valley Magazine. 











A FROG MARKET.—The “National Pro- 
visioner gives some facts from a “frog 
expert,” who refers to the Chicago mar- 
ket: “It has been customary to sh'p the 
frogs to market alive crated up something 
like chickens, the fact that some of them 
are almost as large as hens making this 
iguite feasible. Chicago and St. Louis are 
the heaviest consumers of frogs. Recently 
some genius hit upon the plan of putting 
blocks of ice in the crates for the frogs to 
sit upon. I don’t know whether the frogs 
like this or not, but they are not killed 
by it and arrive in much fresher condition 
than before, I am told. The industry has 
grown to little less than mammoth pro- 
portions, and the festive frog is only sec- 
ond to the Missouri mule as a wealth 
producer in Southwest Missouri, the hen 
having dropped to third place.” 


COLONIZING TH E SOUTHWEST. 


A concerted plan to colonize the great 
Southwest is being actively projected by 
the Frisco, Missouri Pacific, Iron Mount- 
ain, M., K. & T., Cotton Belt, Rock 
Island and Santa Fe railway systems, and 
representatives of each will be present at 
a@ meeting to be held in this city in a few 
days, when the details of the project are 
to be arranged. 

When the arrangements are completed, 
it is said, hundreds of thousands of home- 
seekers will pour into the great Southwest 
tapped by these railway systems, and it 
is anticipated that to promote the colo- 
nization scheme one fare for the round 
trip, or even one cent a mile rate, will be 


Bryan Snyder, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Frisco, fathered the present 
project and began, three years ago, to 
interest representatives of other railways 
in the movement. 

The Santa Fe and Rock Island were 





Such an improvement of the river would |the first to be enlisted, as they are said 
make it possible to ship grain down the |to have recognized that it was more to 
a their interest to colonize the Southwest 





make the toll-gathering cities of Chicago | 


with its rich mineral and agricultural 
fields than the Northwest. 

Mr. Snyder recently returned from the 
East, where he has been in conference 
with high officials of the various systems 
named. 


Concerning the colonization project, he 
said among other things: 
“This meeting to be held in St. Louis 


is expected to turn the trend of immigra- 
tion from the Northwest and Pacific coast 
to the great Southwest, of which St. Lou's 
is the natural gateway. 

“An effort will also be made to in- 
fluence traffic through this gateway from 
the central and southern portions of 
Europe.” 

Should the other roads not participate 
in the plan broached, Mr. Snyder says 
that the Frisco will, unaided, offer the 
lowest possible rates-to draw the home- 


seekers of the world to Texas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahéma and Indian Terr!- 
tory. 


THE IMMENSITY OF SIBERIA 


A traveler in Siberia says that few peo- 
ple realize the immensity of that country. 
To think of a single state stretching 
through 130 degrees of longitude and pos- 
sessing one-ninth of all the land surface 
of the globe is staggering. The United 
States and all its possessions, and all 
Europe, except Russia, could be put into 
Siberia, with land enough left over to 
make 35 states like Connecticut. He had 
thought of it as a convict settlement only, 
as most persons do, no doubt. He found 
it a country of nearly 9,000,000 people, 97 
per cent of whom are either natives or 
voluntary immigrants, and al! living better 
and enjoying more political and religious 
liberty than people in European Russia 
have. Where he traveled it was like Min- 
nesota, where wheat, rye and vegetables 
and strawberries, raspberries and cur- 
rants grow, and sheep and horses graze 
unsheltered the year round.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





A reliable authority states that the hog 
pays for his keeping in manure. Of course 
if the value of the manure is not con- 
served the grower does not profit by it, 
but that is not the fault of the hog. An- 
other authority asserts that the fertilizing 
value of the food consumed by the hog 
is equal to nearly one-half the value of 
the pork. Proper care of this valuable 
by-product is essential to profit, and the 
hog raiser who does not overlook it need 
not worry over periods of low prices, 
while every season of high values will 





greatly increase his wealth. 
Ernest W. Wallen, Walnut Valley 
Farm, Monett, Mo., writes: ‘My herd 


were never in better working order than 
just now. No sickness and all in best 
condition. The herd is headed by a grand- 
son of Old Black U. 8., and can be shown 
in any company; also a son of Chief Per- 
fection 24 and others. The sows are of 
equally good strains. I also have some 
fine gilts, bred, ready to ship, also some 
males. Come and see if my Poland- 
Chinas can be beat, You will be welcome. 
I have some B. Langshan cockerels for 
sale. 


The Shepherd 


ANGORAS FOR MISSOURI. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The largest 
Angora goat ranch in the world will soon 
be established in Missouri, A company 
was organized at the Planters’ Hotel, in 
St. Louis, on September 8th, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing 8,000 acres of land on 
the Frisco Railroad near Cuba, and this 
ranch is to be stocked at once with goats. 
This company is the Frisco Livestock 
Company, capital $100,000. Zack Mul- 
ball, general livestock agent of the 
Frisco road, is president; Isaac H. Orr, 
trust officer of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, is treasurer; A. B. Hulit, late 
secretary of the National Reciprocity 
League of Chicago, is business manager; 
8. A. Hughes, general emigrant agent of 
the Frisco road, is secretary. The above 
named gentlemen, with W. T. McIntyre, 
secretary of the National Angora As- 
sociation of Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. W. C, 
Bailey, who is the largest breeder of An- 
gora goats in the United States; H. T. 
Cantwell, of St. Louis; R. B. Hart, of 
Springfield, Mo., and J. L. MeCormack, 
of Cuba, Mo., constitute the board of di- 
rectors, all well known business men. 
The company will enlarge this land 
holding during the winter to enable them 
to handle a very large business. They 
plan to import large numbers of all kinds 
of goats, and sell them to the farmers, 
giving long time to responsible parties. 
A competent, experienced goat breeder 
will be employed to assist the farmers in 
managing their flocks. This is a feature 
of the utmost importance—for without 
experience mistakes in the management 
of these flocks might result in loss, when 
if experienced counsel could be had these 
mistakes would not occur. 

There is no good reason why this in- 
dustry should not thrive in the Ozark 
country. The natural conditions are very 
favorable to it; the nearness to so good 
a market as St. Louis is another great 
advantage. The goats will clear the land, 
thus to a measure supplanting the serv- 
ices of an axeman. Farmers will be en- 
abled to enter into a profitable stock 
raising business, which will not only give 
him, but possibly other members of his 
family, employment. The day is past 
when those people can make a living by 
cutting ties, and we believe that they 
should be encouraged to investigate this 
feature of stock raising. 

The officials of the Frisco Railroad are 
to be commended in loaning not only 
their road's but their own personal in- 
fluence and capital to this enterprise, and 
it is the purpose of the incorporators to 
interest all railroads of the Ozark region 
in this movment, realizing that it is to 
the interest and profit of the railroads to 
build up and improve the country through 
which they pass. H. 


MATING FOR FOR EARLY LAMBS. 


Mr. J. 8. Woodward of Niagara county, 
New York, who is regarded as an au- 
thority on mutton raising, says: “Very 
many methods have been suggested to 
make the ewes accept the ram in hot 
weather, a very necessary thing for the 
winter lamb raiser, and I think we have 
tried about all of them. Sometimes we 
have thought we had a sure method, 
only to find the next year that it had no 
merit at all. It is not natural for sheep 
to mate until cgol weather in the fall, 
but there is a great difference in breeds. 


been used for raising early 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 
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E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
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SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at al) 
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Take the Dorset, for instance; they have 
lambs for 
years, and have become accustomed to 
breeding much earlier than any other 
breed. In fact, a Dorset ewe, if rightly 
treated, will breed at almost any time of 
the year. But they are not plentiful 
enough to fill the demand for early lamb 
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the best ideas of the West—its scenery, its cities and its farms. 
chief among them, however, is the Burlington to Denver, through scenic 
Colorado and Salt Lake City,—the all-year route; or the Burlington and 
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or Great Northern lines in connection with the Burlington, via St. Paul, 
Over ninety per cent of all Coast tours may include the Burlington as a 


road east-bound as west-bound. We run personally 
conducted excursions both ways, and two trains daily between Denver 
and St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago 


“California Tourist Excursions,” 


SPEND THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


point out how best to include the scenic 


WISELY 


r, select those routes which give one 


The 
rent routes to and from the Coast, 


lude the Puget 


means); again, the Northern Pacific 


e Burlington going, use it returning. 


descriptive folders, “To California 


“Califor- 


nd let us advise the least cost and 
features, the interesting cities, 








J. G, DELAPLAINE, City Ticket Agent, S, 





L. W. WAKELEY, General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 














raising, and we want to know how it 
can be brought about to induce the or- 
dinary grade sheep of the country to 
breed out of season. Much depends upon 
the breed of the ram. A Leicester or 
Cotswold ram can hardly be induced to 
associate with a flock of ewes before cool 
nights in October, while a Dorset ram 
will follow with the ewes at all seasons, 
regardless of the heat. And there is 
no disputing the fact that the constant 
attention of the ram will have much in- 
fluence in bringing the ewes into condi- 
tion. I have no faith whatever in any 
system of medication further than the 
effect of feed upon the ewes. The larg- 
est percentage of ewes, we ever had, to 
drop lambs before New Year's was sev- 
eral years ago, when, during the great 
railroad strikes, we had a flock of ewes 
tied up in the stock yards at Detroit for 
over a week. We could get nothing for 
them to eat but stock yards hay—poor, 
wild hay—with no grain, and before we 
got them home they looked pretty hard. 
We then turned them in to good feed 
and put rams with them, with the re- 
sult that a remarkably large proportion 
dropped lambs in December. Since that 
time I have always found that ewes that 
were gaining were more disposed to ac- 


upon which we place any reliance. We 
manage to have our ewes in such condi- 
tion at the beginning of the season that 


will begin to gain, and we also sometimes 
give a little extra food like wheat bran— 
anything to start them gaining—and then 
see to it that the ram is of such breed 
that he will persistently follow the ewe."’ 





SHEEP NOTES. 

Australia, New Zealand, and South 
America have supplied England with $7,- 
000,000 carcasses of frozen mutton and 
lamb during the past year. 
Wool shipped from Rockhampton, Aus- 
tralia, has shown a steady falling off 
since 1898, 104,920 bales being the figures 
for that year, and 44,767 for 1901. 
The step taken by the New York state 
fair association of providing a class for 
home-bred and another for imported 
sheep is one in the right direction. 
“When the happy time comes,” said 
Mark Twain, “that the lion lies down 
with the lamb, I reckon it will be foupd 
that the lamb lies inside the lion.”’ 
Don’t try to keep the flock just alive in 
winter and expect it to come out in good 
shape in the spring. It is poor economy 
to feed any stock in such manner. 
We used to think the Oxford men be- 
lieved there was no other breed of sheep 
in the world but theirs, They have many 
good reasons for thinking so 

It seems to us that the establishment of 
big slaughtering plants in Texas is bound 
to revolutionize the present system of 
stock-raising and farming in this state. 

With sheep the period of gestation is 
about 18 days. The limits for lambing 
are between 145 and 155 days, though in a 
few cases these limits have been over- 
reached. 

The average weight of sheep received 
at the Chicago Union Stock Yards for the 
month of February was 9% pounds. In 





cept the ram, and that is the only thing | 


February last 
war pounds. 


year the average weight 





MUTTON OR BEEF? 





It is sometimes asserted that cattle and 
sheep require the same amount of feed 
per thousand pounds of live weight. This 
statement seems not to be well founded. 
In some experiments at the Iowa Station 
the cattle consumed 19.6 pounds of dry 
matter per thousand pounds of live 
weight, against an average of 29.07 by the 
sheep. Both sheep and cattle were on 
full feed. The sheep made a daily gain 
of 3.73 pounds per thousand pounds of live 
weight, ‘and the cattle 2.14. In summing 
up this comparison we find that while the 
sheep are 48 per cent more than the cattle 
they also gained nearly 75 per cent more. 
—Prof. C. F. Curtiss. 





A report comes from Idaho, says the 
Denver Stockman, that the railroads have 
on file orders for 2,800 sheep cars which 
they have as yet been unable to fill be- 
cause of the unusual demands for roll- 
ing stock. The causes of heavy move- 
ment from Idaho are the over-crowded 
condition of the range, the dry season, 
poor outlook for winter range and the 
two-mile-limit law. Utah is also ship- 
|ping heavily, and indications are that it 
| will be late in December before the run 
|is over for the season. 





by turning them in to good pasture they | 





CHAMPION FPLOCG 
Oxford-Downs. * Seat Downs. 
—Owned by— 

GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 

The best of both breeds always on hand. 
Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 
For sale at all times. Prices right, Call on or 


©. A. McOUB, Auxvasse, Mo. 
SS 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 








a poen on — a - on other breeds. 
A a se Write for pri Bargain Oldest 


BNER, Shelbyville. Mo., Box 144. 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


lencks and owes, home and Canade bred; all reg- 
reasonable prices. Write, 





istered and for sale at 
no trouble to answer. 
H. D. Burruss. 8. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Tl. 


FOR SALE 


ta oe BUCKS —T? 
0 Ewes; well marked oT 


Jo blocky sort, for sale right. 
ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 
A FEW CHOICE 


YOUNG SHROPSHIRE RAMS. 
D. T. ABELL, Sedalia, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


bense-beeh cbeck: sh msctiorehe prises eee 
McPADDEN BROS., West | Liberty, Ia. 





0 














SHEO 
and in small ‘ 
ste BiRoat SO Reale aol Me: 
or come see me. 
W. 0 RAMSEY, Linn, m1. 
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The Markets 


| rutea steady. Veal calves showed an im- 
|provement of 2c to We per cwt. Best na- 
|tive beef steers, strictly fancy, 1,300@1,700 





WHEAT—By sample, delivered—No. 2 | 1.600 Ibs., $7.50@8; good shipping and ex- 
red at 7lsc to Tic W. side and 7i%c E. | port steers, 1,300@1,000 Ibs. $7@7.50; fair to 
side; No. 3 red at 69%c to 70%c W. and |medium shipping steers, 1,300@1,450 Ibs, 
@%c to 4c E. side; No. 4 at 67@68c W. 95. 75@6.50; steeis, 1,041,290 ibs., rough to 
and 67@@8c E. side; rejected at 67@68c; | best, $4.75@7.25; steers, 1,000@1,190 Ibs., $4.25 
high no-grade 66 Hard winter met a |@7; steers, less than 1,000 Ibs., $4@6.50; 
better demand; No. 2 at 70@7ic; No. 3 at |fancy corn fed heifers, $5.25@5.75; good to 
@6c for low to 7c for choice; No. 4 at 6le | choice heifers, $4.50@6; good fat grass 
to 64c and 67@68c for fancy; No, 2 mixed | heifers, $3.75@4.25; fair to good grass heif- 
at 70 ers, $303.50; best corn fed heavy cows, 

CORN—No. 2 at 58c and No. 3 at Sie _B. | $8.75@4.75; good fat medium weight cows, 
side; No. 2 yellow at 59c and No, 3 at 59c |$@3.75; medium fat cows, $2.75@3; heavy 
W. side: No. 2 white at @c W. and No. 3 | Weight canners, $2.2@2.0; fair to medium 
white at 6lc E. side canners $1.50@2; common and _ shelly 

OATS—No. 2 at 31\%ec to 30c; No. 3 at |cows, $1@1.50; choice corn fed bulls, 4#@ 
B0%c to We; No. 4 at 30c to 28%c; no-grade |5; good fat bulls, $3.50@4; sausage bulls, 
at 2c to 2c, latter hot; No, 3 white at |$2.50@2.75; good qualitied thin dehorned 
334gc to 31%c; No. 4 white at 3l%c to 29c; | bulls for feeding, $2.90@3.15. Choice veals, 
no-proof at 3i& 100@150 \ibs., $6.50@7.2%5; heavy fat veals, 

HAY—Heavy offerings, 75 cars having |® 75@4.0; good heretics, %@4.50; thin 
arrived, E. side market easy and 50c low- | heretics, $2@2.50. Good to choice feeders, 
er for timothy. Local dealers good buy- |1000@1,180 Ibs., $4.25@5; medium to good 
ers and a moderate shipping demand feeders, 800@1,000 Ibs., $3.75@4; fair to me- 

RYE—No. 2 49c and No. 3 46c. dium feeders, 700@800 Ibs., $3@8.35; good 

BARLEY—At about )0@63c. qualitied stockers, @0@750 Ibs., %3.50@4; 

FLAXSEED—At $1.15. fair qualitied steers, @0@750 Ibs., $2.75@ 


BRAN—Salable E. side basis at 72@73c 
in large and 75c in small sks.; mxd. feed 
in 100s at 76@77c and ships at 85c to %c. 

STRAW—Wheat on track, $4.50@5; rye, 
%5@6 for new and $7@8 for old. 

BUTTER—Firm. Quotations: Creamery 
—Extra 24%@25c; firsts 22@2c; 
18@19c. Dairy—Extra 19@20c; firsts 17@18c; 


grease 4c. Ladle-packed—Extra 18@19c; 
firsts 17@17%c. Country—Choice 15@16c; 
poor to fair 11@18c; roll M@léc. Reno- 


vated, good, 18@20c. 

EGGS—Current receipts, 17%@l19c. Re- 
ceipts, 1,708 local and 554 through; shipped 
1,640, 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 12%c; sin- 
gles 12%c; dairies 12%c; Y. A. 12%c; long 
horn 12%c. Limburger lic. Swiss—New 
York at 13@lic; choice old at 16@17c; brick 
11%e. 

LIVE POULTRY—Young chickens, 10c; 


young chickens, 2 Ibs. and under, 10%c; 
old chickens, hens 10c; old roosters bc. 
Turkeys 10c for old, 9c for young, good 


dressing worth more. Ducks lic. Geese 
7c. Live pigeons and squabs T5c per doz. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark 1@llc; bright 
amber 13@lic; fancy white clover 15@17c; 
Southern in bbls. at 4%@5c; in cans 6@ 
@%c; California can 7T@7T%e. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 2%c per 
prime. 

WOOL—Missouri and _ Illinois—Choice 
combing and cloth mixed 18c; braid 16@ 
16%c; clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear 
mixed 15@léc; hard burry 10@llic; burry 
l4c; light fine 16@l7c; heavy fine 12@18c; 
heavy and coarse lamb, 14@14%c. 

COTTON-—Spot market quiet 


lb, for 


and un- 


changed. Ordinary, 6 13-l6c; good ordi- 
nary, 7 7-l6c; low middling, 7%c; middling, 
8%; good middling, 8%c; middling fair, 


8%; tinges and stains, 4@%c off white. 
GRAPES—Climax baskets: Concords, 
Michigan and Ohio 15@16c; New York 
Concords 16%c; pony Delaware 9%@l4c; 
Niagara 9@l0c. 


PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets at 50 | 


@Wc, according to condition; %-bu. bas- 
ket at 30@40c; 6-basket crates at 30@655c, 
and 1-5 bu. basket atl2@l4c. 

APPLES—Per bbl., fancy and high-col- 
ored at $2@2.25; choice at $1.60@1.75; good 
-at $1.25@1.50 and culls at 75e@$1, according 
to variety. Bulk of sales $1.@1.50. Ben 
Davis $1@1.75; Genetings $1.25@2.26. 


CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops at 
$2.25 a bbl 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod, 3@ 
6.25 per bbl. 


POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio at 


32@35c for bottom and 38@4c for family 
bluff, to 35@48c for straw; northern on 


trk. offered at 32@33c for rough to 37@42c 
for choice in bulk del. Burbank 45@47c. 


ONIONS—Northern at 45¢ for Weathers- | 


field and 55c for red globe; North Missouri 
at 35@45c, according to condition. 

SWEET POTATOES—Yellow at 60c; 
queen at 40@50c; Bermuda, 40c, and red 
Nansemond at 6#0@65c per bu. box. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote, 
per ton: Fair $55@00; common  $40@50; 
choice at $65@75. 

POPCORN—New white at 75c@$1 per 100 
pounds. 

PECANS—Average 
Bic. 


receipts about 74@ 


PFRANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock— 


Red ot 1%@2c per lb.; white, 24@2%c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 35c per bu.; Cal- 
ifornia at 10@10%c for hard shell and 10% 
@10%c for soft shell. 

CIDER—Sold at $4@4.50 per bbl. 

HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
tc for large and $1@1.25 for shellbark. 

SORG. CANE SEED—$1.235 per 100 Ibs. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy at $8@3.2; 
clover $7.50@10; new reptop $1.50 to $6.50. 

MULES—The week began with rather 
a light supply. There were no full con- 
signments on the commission market, the 
arrivals consisting altogether of bunches 
which came in with the horses. The gen- 
eral quality of the offerings was either 
plain, or below the standard wanted by 
the buyers; in other words, the offerings 
were not up to the requirements of the 
buyers and there was no undue haste 
shown on the part of the latter to go 
after the offerings. As a consequence 
early business was light, though it was 
not necessarily slow. Sellers proclaimed 
a good demand for the choice, fat mules 
of all sizes. The exterior demand opened 
rather limited. 

HORSES—The market opened for the 
week with a very fair. run, the number 
of offerings being estimated at about 175 
head, There were some few good horses 
in the run, but as has been usual of late 
the majority ran to medium kinds. There 
was a fair buying force in attendance 
from both the east and south, and the 
market showed good, steady characteris- 
tics. The demand from all quarters was 
primarily for the choice qualities, but 
failing in securing all of these wanted, 
buyers took hold of the secondary classes 
with pretty fair activity. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Receipts for week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 18, 1902, were: Cattle, 31,21; hogs, 31,- 
810; sheep, 8,897. 

CATTLE—Native receipts continue 
light and quality common. Best cattle 
here averaged 1,281 pounds, and sold at 
$7.10. Beef steers ruled 10c to %c higher 
than close of last week, or 2c to 4c 
higher than extreme low time of week 
before last. Cow and heifer butcher stuff 
advanced 2%c to Sc, notwithstanding 
quality was common. Stockers and feed- 
ers were in liberal receipt and demand 
was weak and quality common; best ones 
declined 10¢c to 20; common and medium 
were slow sale at unevenly lower prices. 
Bulk of stockers and feeders this week 
sold at low point of the season. Canning 
cows ruled about steady at big decline 
noted {n our last letter. Best milk cows 
with calves met with a good demand and 
sold strong; common and medium clasges 


\ 


seconds 


llbs., $8@8..50; choice export steers, 1,30@ 


|3.25; common steers, $2@2.50; good to choice 
stock heifers, $°@3.25; medium stock heif- 
ers, $2.65@2.90; common stock heifers, $2@ 
2.50; dehorned and unbranded stockers 
and feeders always sell a fraction better 
than others. Good quality large young 
}sows with good calves, $5@45; medium 
milkers, $22.50@32.50; common milkers, $15 
|@2; strictly fancy milkers sell above $45. 
| Quarantine receipts were 121 cars more 
than last week. Market ruled strong all 
week on all grades of sted¢rs, and close 
was fully l5e higher than a week ago; 
cows closed lic to 2c higher, with big- 
gest advance on common and medium 
| grades; bulls ruled about steady. Under 
light receipts calves ruled active and 
strong, and at the close of the week 
brought prices which were fully as high 
as any time during the season. During 
|the week steers sold in full range of $2.25 
| to $4.80; bulk, $3.10@4.25; cows and heifers, 
$1.65 to $3.50; bulk, $2.15 to $2.85; stags and 
oxen, $2 to $3.45; bulls, $2 to $2.75; calves, 
#4 to $14.75 per head; bulk, $9 to $12. 
HOGS—Receipts for the week were 
light, quality good, a brisk demand pre- 
vailed, and a net gain for the week of 25c 
was established on the bulk of the hogs. 
Butchers and prime heavies brought $7.25 
to $7.42%; light mixed, $7.10 to $7.30; heavy 
| pigs, $6.75 to $7; light pigs, $6 to $6.75; 
| rough heavies, $6 to $7. 
| SHEEP—Receipts for week were light 
jand quality poor. A good demand exist- 
ed and prices advanced lic on sheep and 
|25e on lambs. Best sheep brought $3.50 
|to $4; best lambs $5.50 to $5.75; best bucks, 
$2.50 to $3; stockers, $2.50 to $8. 





Monday, Sept. 2, 192.—CATTLE—Un- 
der liberal receipts the market ruled 
lower. 

HOGS—Prices are lic lower than Satur- 
day. 


SHEEP—Values are steady. 


| 
| ee 
CORN WEEVIL 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 4le- 
| rived much benefit from reading your 
valuable paper, and as we have a large 
corn crop to take care of would like ad- 
| vice as to how to prevent weevil from 
getting into the cribs. 

| Some say crib with the husk on. How- 
Jever that may be, while gathering some 
|sweet corn for seed not long ago we 
|found weevil on the standing corn. 

| Any information on the subject will be 
|Ithankfully received. E. L. RAINEY. 
La Bette, Kas, 

(Will any of our readers who have had 
| experience with this difficulty, please rise 
jand explain.—Ed.] 


SCHUYLER CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Schuyler 
| county is one of the garden spots of the 
|grand old state of Missouri. Her wheat 
crop this year averages nearly thirty 
| bushels per acre, and a number of fields 
|}made forty bushels upon an average. 
|Corn is immense, to say the least. Oats 
| were good; all grass crops were never 
| better, and garden truck too numerous to 
| mention. The new railroad that is near- 
|ing completion along the Chariton valley 
|is enthusing new life all along the line 
of farming, and there seems to be a great 
/future for this locality and its people. A 
land boom is on and large bodies of it 
being taken by men from different 
and grand farms are being laid 

J. L. HAMILTON. 


are 

| states, 

out 
NOTES FROM PULASKI. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to 
{tell your readers how. I am managing 
}that wornout upland field of which I 
wrote in July. I plowed it deep and thor- 
oughly early in September; scattered 
broadcast five pecks of Red Cross winter 
wheat per acre, between rains Sept. 26 
and 27; then harrowed the field once each 
way, completely covering all the seed 
and making the field as smooth and fine 
jas an ash bed. By taking advantage of 
|the moist condition of the soil on that 
|day, two scrapes of the drag pulverized 
| the large clods more thoroughly and had 
la better effect than a half-dozen would 
\have had when the field was dry before 
}the rain. 
| The proper time to harrow land is when 
lit has dried sufficiently so as not to stick 
ito the harrow teeth. When sowing wheat 
‘broadcast it is the best plan to scatter 
the -seed first, and do all the harrowing 
afterwards, as by this method a few 
scrapes of the drag will cover every 
grain, whereas if you smooth the ground 
before sowing, you may drag ever so 
many times afterward and considerable 
seed will remain uncovered. I followed 
|the above method on the field in question 
land it is a success. The wheat appeared 
in five days, as even as pins in paper. I 
intend building a fence around the field 
| and allowing nothing but hogs to run 
on it next winter; take everything off in 
spring and turn the hogs in on it again 
| when the grain is ripe, to hog it down 
jand fatten as long as the grain lasts; 
|then sell the hogs and plow under what 
shall be left on the field. By this means 
I hope to fertilize and build up the worn- 
out field, while enriching my own pocket- 
book. 

I wish to thank all RURAL WORLD 
}correspondents who have offered sugges- 
tions in response to my queries, and, by 
the way, I have another one ready. 

I have a patch of corn jutting into my 
wheat field in such a way that I would 
like to enclose it all under one fence, 
and seed the corn land to mammoth 
clover next spring. What I want to know 
is: Would hogs turned into this field 
when the wheat is ripe leave the clover 
alone, or would they divide their atten- 
tion between both crops, and could the 
young clover stand much hogging at that 
time? Acres, 10; wheat, 7; clover, 38; 
shoats to run on field, 35. 

James Jackson, Chantilly, Mo., asks 
which kind of stock peas furnish the 








green manure, and when is the best time 
of year to plant them. I think the best 
variety for the purposes indicated in the 
above inquiry is the Clay. I have tried 
it with very satisfactory results. The 
best time to plant cow peas in this lati- 
tude is about the middle of May. 

Geo, D. Bowers in his “Notes from the 
Scioto,” asks: ‘What is the matter with 
my Dwarf Essex rape? Never a leaf of 
it has been eaten by my hogs, cow or 
horses."’ This gentleman's experience 
with rape differs widely from mine. I 
sowed a small patch last spring. and it 
has done very well. My three weanling 
calves delight in it. I fed some of it to 
my hogs, and they ate it greedily. The 
gentleman asks, “Must stock be starved 
to compel them to eat it?” I answer 
no, not by long odds; my three calves 
have a run of fifty acres, covered with a 
variety of nutritious grasses and never 
fail to eat part of the time daily on the 
half-acre of rape. The hogs I fed the 
rape to had enough of corn and milk be- 
sides. 

This rape discussion reminds me of a 
dispute between two gentlemen of Pax- 
ton, Neb., which I heard some years ago. 
Both had returned from sight-seeing in 
Denver. One man said he could see Pike's 
Peak from that city; that it had fre- 
quently been pointed out to him by the 
residents. The other man said he had 
made it a special point to look for Pike's 
peak while in the city, but could see 
nothing of it; that he had inquired of the 
residents where he should look and they 
told him it could not be seen from the 
city of Denver. These two men seemed 
to be in real earnest; were intelligent and 
generally trustworthy in their state- 
ments. The dispute waxed hot, but did 
not come to blows. They differed on a 
matter of fact, and I do not know the 
truth about it to this day. 

I missed the articles from the pen of 
that veteran writer, C. D. Lyon, while he 
was away at the institutes, but I see heis 
back again with us this week with added 
information. All honors to such men, who 
by tongue and pen advance the cause of 
their brother soil tillers, and do not keep 
their light under a half-bushel. 

What happened to our Wright county 
correspondent, Helen Watts “fcVey? 
Where is the Country Doctor‘ I liked his 
philosophy and style. 

GEORGE KAVANAGH. 





Pulaski County; Mo. 
MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Dairy Association will be 
held at Columbia, Nov. 11, 12 and 13. This 
meeting will dedicate the new dairy 
building recently completed for the Agri- 
cultural college at a cost of $40,000. 

It is expected that the attendance will 
be unusually large this year on account 
of the location of the meeting and the 


favorable season which the dairymen 
have experienced. 
The highest scoring butter will be 


awarded a gold medal suitably engraved, 
and a similar one to the highest scoring 
cheese. In addition each entry scoring 
above # points will share in the pro rata 
premium of $200. A number of special pre- 
miums are also offered, particulars of 
which may be seen from the printed pro- 
grams. The scoring of the butter and 
cheese will be done by Prof. G. T. Mc- 
Kay, Ames, Iowa, known by all dairy- 
men as one of the best judges of butter 
and cheese in the country. 

For printed programs, entry blanks and 


further information, apply to C. H. 
cckles, Acting Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
PROGRAM. 

First Session, November li. 
TUESDAY, 7:30 P. M. 

DRUBIS oo cv cccivctsccss Zevdecccscdcsctedssoee 

Call tO OFEOP occccccccccsccccccccccccsscoce 

Address of welcome for Columbia..... 
Mayor Parker. 

Address of welcome for the University 
President R. H. Jesse. 
PRAGBOIGG Fibs 60s) veddeivecvsose J. L. Erwin 

President’s address .........ceseseeseveee 


Appointment of Committees 
Announcements 






BAUS vcccccccdcceccccdiend cvadddcccecedéede 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 9:30 A. M, 

“Building Up a Profitable Dairy 
BE bake ce secces B. C. Settles, Palmyra 

“How Can the Missouri Farmer Not 


in Reach of a Creamery Be a Suc- 

cessful Dairyman?” 
John Patterson, Kirksville. 

“Some Pointers from Twenty Years’ 

Experience in the Retail Milk Busi- 

A. H. Shepard, Columbia 

with Demonstra- 


ness” 
“The Dairy 


Type 


tural College, Columbia. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 2:30 
“Cowpeas on the Dairy Farm” 
Nathan King, Deer Park. 


P. M. 


“The Winter's Ration for the Dairy 
Se” osccse ..H. C. Goodrich, Calhoun 

“Silos and Silage for the Missouri 
Dairyman” ...... Wm, Plummer, Grace 

“Milk Fever, Calf Cholera, Conta- 
gious Abortion, Demonstrations in 


Stock Judging Room” 
Dr. J. W. Connaway, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Columbia, 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 
Music 
“Cheese-Making in Missouri’’ 
Frank Moulton, Cowgill. 
“The Missouri Farmer's Best Friend, 
the Cow” ..W. W. Marple, St. Joseph 
“What We Propose to do in the Dairy 


7:30 P. 


Department of the Agricultural 
BE. siascdoserdens senghatesccaivurs 
H. J. Waters, Dean Agricultural College, 
Columbia. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 13, 9:00 A, M. 
Butter exhibit open for inspection, score 
cards attached. Exhibits arranged from 
highest score down. Prof. G. T. McKay, 
the judge of butter and cheese, will be 
present to answer questions of exhibitors. 
1l a. m.—Business meeting. Election of 
officers. 

THURSDAY, NOV. 13, 2 P. M. 

“Butter Making as a Profession” 

Prof. G. T. McKay, Iowa Agricultural 

College, Ames, Lowa. 

“What May the Missouri Creameries 

do to Increase Their Business?” .. 
Ed Brady, Kansas City. 

“Some Phases of Butter Making” .... 

Prof. E. H. Webster, Kansas Agricul- 

tural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

“How I Make the Cheese for the Mis- 

souri Market” oocece 

F. Whaley, Appleton City, Mo. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 13, 7:30 P. M. 
“The Future of the Dairy Industry in 
MNOS” 286645 Sid..1. & rvepescdveebe ‘ 
Hon. George B. Ellis, Secretary Misso 
State Board of Agriculture, Columbia. 
“The Dairy Industry of Missouri as 
Seen by a Commission Merchant” 

Wm. N. Tivy, St. Louis. 
“The Literature of Dairying” 


H. A. Bereman, St. Lovis. 
Past, 


“The Dairy Association, 
Present and Future” 


Its 











greatest amount of vines for hay or 





J. L. Erwin, Steedman. 


FARM ECONOMY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: From such 
extensive correspondence as you must 
necessarily have with writers giving their 
views on certain subjects, you cannot but 
observe that each has his own favorite 
subject to write upon; verily, “every man 
has his own hobby.’ In this line I find 
myself no exception; more so when I find 
an article in the RURAL WORLD ex- 
pressing sentiments similar to my own. [ 
sometimes think that I might be some- 
what prejudiced, but I have formed my 
opinion from what I have actually seen 
upon the farm, with the help from agri- 
cultural papers, 

The recent article by Prof. Sanborn ina 
late issue of the RURAL WORLD, giving 
his plan of working a poor run-down 
farm, restoring it to a fertile and well- 
improved profitable farm, is the point 
that strikes me forcibly at present. Such 
articles come seldom before the public, 
but, in my opinion, it would be better if 
we had more of them, even in this west- 
ern country. 

To be sure the majority of our acres are 
as yet pretty fertile, so were once the 
fields of New England and Genessee val- 
ley. The same method of farming is con- 
ducted out here as it was formerly there, 
the difference only was that they raised 
wheat, while we grow corn yearly upon 
the same land, while the attention to the 
fertilizing elements were ignored. 

Forty years ago while living beside a 
neighbor who was then well up in years, 
he often told me of his youthful home in 
the Genessee valley. New York, of rais- 
ing good wheat year after year upon the 
same land without using any fertilizer, 
indeed he expressed himself about the 
manure from the stable in winter accum- 
ulating to such an extent as to become a 
nuisance, blocking the entrance to stable 
door; often he said he remedy was to 
move the barn to another location. 

The idea expressed by Prof. Sanborn 
and put into practice by him, might well 
be considered by many of our western 
farmers. Much manure we can find haul- 
ed out into low and out of the way places 
so as to get away with it; while I have 
been confronted with the argument that 
manure was an injury to the land. I ad- 
mit in certain cases and conditions I have 
manured spring erops which did not prove 
of any advantage, The fault I know now 
was in not knowing the when and where 
to apply the manure. Prof. Sanborn comes 
to the point, and we hope as he is per- 
fectly qualified will extend his practical 
application and make public his results. 
Now, although we live in a western state, 
with somewhat different soil and climate 
to make farming profitable, we must come 
to nature’s terms and.return some equiv- 
alent in the shape of food to properly 
nourish the crops we take from the soil. 
All farmers admit and the scientist con- 
firms that the air does not furnish all of 
the necessary elements to produce a good 
crop, Mence that special element drawn 
from the soil to sustain the yearly one- 
kind-of-crop must eventually become ex- 
hausted, when that crop suffers accord- 
ingly. Prof. Sanborn’'s practical illustra- 
tion which consists of rotation of crops, 
manure, fertilizer, and all combined, must 
eventually become the serious study of the 
western farmer to insure paying crops. It 
does look like a large crop when a man 
states that he has two, three or more 
thousand bushels of corn after harvest, 
but when we learn of the number of acres 
this harvest was taken from we find that 
he has somewhat about forty or less 
bushels per acre. A poor yield, indeed, 
whereas he ought to have at least from 
seventy-five to one hundred bushels per 
acre, when we take into account the na- 
ture of the soil and climate. We have 
instances where it is done with profit. 
The first spring I came to Nebraska 
just about the time farmers were prepar- 
ing for corn pianting. To begin with, a 
team of horses wag hitched to the large 
harrow, to gather the corn stalks, when 
stock had run all winter, finally then the 
stalks were burned. My conclusion 
drawn from this was, and is yet, that if 
that man had left a poor run-down farm 
in the east for a fertile one in the west, 
he was doing his best now to hurry on the 
time when his successors will be con- 
fronted with the obligation to move. “‘He 
was burning the candle at both ends.” 
Now why not in the proper season cut 
and properly save those stalks which 
would be very good feed for stock in the 
winter, converting them into beef and 
manure. True, ashes are a good fertilizer, 
but it is doubtful if all the ashes from one 
or two hundred acres of stalks would be 
worth one feed to the horses. Of course, 
the cutting and feeding of those stalks 
would mean work, but it would be profit- 
able work. A man with only eight or ten 
acres of corn has no business to burn his 
stalks. While now wé have machinery for 
the large grower. JOHN BETHUNE. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 





The great financier, Russell Sage, who 
is healthy at 85, is one of New York's old- 
est road riders, and this kind of recrea- 
tion has helped to keep him young. When 
Fleetwood Park was at its best, during 
the presidency of Mr, David Bonner, Mr. 
Sage was one of the notable figures in 
early morning groups on the club house 
piazza. Now he goes through the park 
and out upon the speedway. His favorite 
mare, Nellie, which he drives double with 
Boom, is his favorite driving horse. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEEDING PLANTS 
PROPERLY. . 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are all 
familiar with the saying that “half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” In most cases 
this is true, but there are cases in which 
it does not apply, and one of them is in 
the use of manure and fertilizers. Of 
course, it is supposed here that all farm- 
ers now know that manures and fertiliz- 
ers are useful as plant food almost wholly 
from the quantities of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid they contain. Also 
that all plants must have all three of 
these plant food ingredients, and that no 
great exeess of any one, or of any two 
for that matter, can make up for the loss 
caused by a shortage of any one. That is, 
if we have enough nitrogen and phos- 
Phoric acid for a double crop, but only 
enough potash for a quarter of a crop, we 
will not even get the quarter of a crop. 
This is the point we intend to show here. 
We have used potash as an illustration, 
but a like shortage of nitrogen, or of 
Phosphoric acid, would be equally disas- 
trous. 

Illustrating with the wheat crop as one 
using a very small quantity of plant food; 
before any grain is formed the crop must 
make a certain quantity of roots, straw 
and leaf. In the matured crop, for every 
100 pounds of grain there are something 
above 125 pounds of straw, chaff, stubble 
and roots. In a large measure this straw, 
etc., must be formed-before the grain, 
hence the first demand for plant food is 


} for the production of the portions of the 


crop which to say the least are of lesser 





value. For an average g00d wheat 


crop the total plant food needs are 57 
pounds of nitrogen, 30 pounds of potash 
and 24 pounds of phosphoric acid. Of this, 
36 pounds of nitrogen are found im the 
grain, leaving 21 pounds in the straw, 
etc.; that is, two-fifths of the nitrogen are 
utilized before the grain is materially de- 
veloped. The potash in the straw, etc., 
amount to 10 pounds, or about two-thirds 
of the total needs of the crop. The same 
figures for phosphoric acid show that the 
straw, etc., demand about one-third of 
the total required by the crop. 

Leaving out the nitrogen as being in- 
fluenced by the growth of a clover in ro- 
tation, we find that practically a wheat 
crop must have before grain can be very 
considerably developed, some 19 pounds of 
potash and 7 pounds of phosphoric acid. 
The average commercial fertilizer for 
cereals contains available phosphoric acid 
7 to 8 per cent, and potash 2 per cent; 
and an acre application of #0 pounds 
gives to the soil just 8 pounds of potash 
and 30 pounds of phosphoric acid. Even 
60 pounds per acre would produce about 
12 pounds of potash, far less than is re- 
quired for the straw, etc. 

When wheat is grown under such meth- 
ods, and fair returns still continue, it is 
good evidence that the soil is being sys- 
tematically depleted of potash. Sooner or 
later the supply of potash existing in the 
soil as a natural condition must by this 
system be reduced to a low ‘point, when 
notwithstanding the fertilizers are used as 
before, the crops fail. This failure is at 
first gradual, but as the supply of some 
one plant food ingredient falls below the 
actual needs of the straw, chaff, etc., and 
there is nothing left available for the 
maturing of the grain, yields must fall 
off, though the straw remains fair and 
there is no sign of an undue rank growth 
of straw and leaf. This should suggest to 
the thoughtful farmer the need of liberal 
manuring, especially when the acre yields 
begin to fall off in quantity of grain, or 
of other more valuable portions of crops. 

8. P. COX. 








It is estimated that over 600,000 gallons 
of castor oil are manufactured annually 
in the United States. Poor little children! 
We imported over seven million dollars’ 
worth of bananas last year. This ought 
to please the youngsters and take the 
taste of castor oil out of their mouths. 
Conflicting emotions must arise in the 
heart of the “Dago who will sella de 
banan” should he inadvertently slip on 
one of his own peelings. 


Interest is lost both by the public and 
exhibitors by the time the St. Louis Fair 
is reached, as there is nothing exhibited 
here except that which has been under 
review at the state fairs, and all seem to 
know about how the ribbons will be tied 
before the show begins. . The live stock 
exhibit as compared with other shows 
was not as strong numerically, but the 
cream of all the different breeds was here 
and the ratings were not changed ma- 
terially. The weather was ideal and the 
attendance the largest it has been for 
many years. That the association made 
plenty of money there can be no question, 
and it is to be hoped it may be stimulated 
to give more liberal premiums another 
year."’"—Breeders’ Gazette. 





BUSINESS POINTERS: 


“See W. R. White’s proposition for a 
few men in ‘“‘Business Chances." $75,000 
sales in seven months. 


WONDER PLOW ATTACHMENT. 

In another place in this issue we pre- 
sent the advertisement of the Wonder 
Plow Attachment. Wherever this imple- 
ment has been used it has given wonder- 
ful satisfaction. In no instance has it 
failed to astonish the farmer with the re- 
lief it furnishes, both to the plowman 
and the teams. It makes plowing so 
easy that many purchasers have written 
the manufacturers that they have been 
able to have a boy 11 to 12 years old fin- 
ish up all the plowing, while they took up 
other pressing work. In every instance 
the makers, Wonder Plow Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., guarantee it to give perfect satis- 
faction, or no sale. 


IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 

Without a business education it is ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve success. And 
there is no walk in life wherein a thor- 
ough knowledge of business methods can- 
not be of material assistance. From the 
tenant of a small farm to the president of 
a bank, a business training will be found 
valuable, and being coupled to indus- 
trious habits will surely bring success. 
The writer is led into this line of thought 
by the perusal of the catalog of Barnes 
Business College, Board of Education 
building, St. Louis, which is one of the 
principal commercial institutions of 
learning, and whose graduates are al- 
ways in demand. This is an old estab- 
lished college; it has succeeded from its 
foundation, 22 years ago; its corps of in- 
structors is unexcelled; its management 
fully up to date, and young men or young 
women cannot find, we are sure, a better 
place to secure a thorough knowledge of 
business. For catalogs and circulars ad- 
dress as above. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED PROPOSITION. 
An announcement is made in another 
column which is, in at least two particu- 
lars, extremely remarkable. In the first 
place, the article offered for sale is strict- 
ly well made, of the best materials, while 
the price named is extraordinarily low, 
and in the second place, the proposition 
omes from a concern of unquestioned re- 








c 
sponsibility. 

The firm referred to is the Luyties 
Bros. Mercantile Company, St. Louis 


(called “the $400,000 mail-order house’’ by 
many people), and they name a high- 
class steel range in their advertisement 
(which shows an engraving of same) at 
a figure so low that their shipping capac- 
ity is sure to be severely tested. Readers 
can rely upon the integrity of this very 
strong firm in every particular; their cap- 
ital is large; each of the proprietors is a 
practical business man, and every order 
sent them for anything it is possible for 
a large mail-order house to furnish will 
be promptly filled. Better ask them for 
their new catalog at once, but it will be 
wise to send an immediate order for the 
steel range, without delay, as per their 
advertisement. Address as above. 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
of Adrian, Michigan, sent us the first 
woven-wire fence advertisement that 
ever appeared in our columns, and it has 
been running continuously for twenty 
years, and more than that, we do not re- 
member the instance where the same ad- 
vertisement was ever run a second time. 
This shows that they have paid close at- 
tention to their advertising, and to their 
business. Their fences must have merit 
or they would have been out of business 
long since, because it is not in the course 
of business to continue increasing the 
sales of an article year after year, as this 
company has done, without the product 
has merit to start with and then is kept 
right up all the time, no matter how 
much it has been advertised. 
In a recent letter they say: “We were 
never so well equipped as at present to 
furnish Page Fences. Having our own 
steel, rod and wire mills, and having very 
larsely increased our weaving capacity, 
with about 1,400 employes on our pay rol, 
poh ge bef Pans Lo -carbon 
steel, the stee oO -_ 
lets, rods and wire, and with double the 
number of looms that we had Jan. 1, 1900, 
we ot = are Pets good shape 
to supply the deman 
“We make a standard style of Senoing 
for every farm, poultry, stock or rene 
requirement; use double-strength MH - 
zontal wires in all these styles, coil or 
spiral every one of them from to end 
the whole length of the fence, Page- 
Wire will retain this coil 
after it has been dra 
thousand times. No 
other devices are used 
zontals and cross-bars ether, 


















ently we buy them at 


f upon receipt you do not think it the 
by your 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


which is everything needed in 
ou PRICES (not our goods) ARE 
S Le ee 








SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY 
RETURNED. 


A NEW DEPARTURE WHICH WILL PL 
The Jones Dry Goods Co., most complete Department Store in the West, bee opened « 


EU iMITU CLOTHING SHOE: . MH Ciwee: 

ENTS, VEHICLES, 5 MAC LIMES F AR! 
» ETC. Our enormous TO AIM If 1c ennnt 
demands buy } f UU. 


business of usto 
consequently a chea) 
at the ¢ that your dealer his good 
Send 9 
, us s 
consist: of Bridle, 
. Strap, Turnback, 
half the price cha 


dealer, return it at our expense 






EASE You. 












you ever 
receipt of your 
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A 5-ton with hea 
beam box, very simple to build, at $55.00, is the 
* aon te rate mane wheat, corn or potatoes, 
withou 20 w map and 
would have saved the Y Jeaon cous toca 
weight or bushel in measure 


Write us for catal and 1 





(Refer to Dun’s or Bradstreets or any 


FARM AND STOCK SCALES. 


Prices Not Controlled by Combination. 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 


Our “Crescent” Wagon Scale 


double brass beam, strong castings, forged iron loo 
best eve: 


price of a wagon scale in one Pa knowing 





The Best Value Ever 
oon Offered In Scales. 


r offered 
Th 
to sell by the bushel is 


4 P “lay-out” in regard to wagon scales. 
STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Office and Salesrooms: 404 N. Third Street. 
Repair Shop and Warehouse: Gt N. Second St. 


bank or banker at St. Louis.) 





‘*Men do not counterfeit counterfeits nor 
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imitate that 
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are our t 


r 
has stood the test of time, having been used 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine and 
other drug-uging, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Nearasthenis. 
Over a quarter million 


The Keeley treatment 
with unparalleled suc. 


cured men and women in the United States 


tal, einen 





~AQ ure 





Home Tf t 


dies and ¢ lately free 


from any injurious or harmful effects. Mental and physical vigor 





restored. Life becomes a nappiness and a blessing. Will-power, 

intellectual activity, health, busi pacity Aid: ot 
family, friends and busi iates rec d. For full information, consult or write (in conf- 
dence) to 


DR. J. E. BLAINE, Manager, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


it for Tob 


and Neurasthenia. 








Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite 
see that their stock is 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


the city of St. Louis. should 
billed directly to the oo 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mer. 





ay 


150 head for s 


and 50 Bulls fro 





JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


ale, consisting of 50 very choice 


Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 


mS8to24monthsold. : : : ; 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 





600 HEAD IN HERD. 


. HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “wan 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA H 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 





that we know of, and that our farmer 
customers suggest. Yes, there are other 
pretty good wire fences, but we believe 
that it is generally acknowledged that 
the closer they come to imitating the 
Page, the better they are.” 


Gaz = Schools and Colleges. 
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per a +A 
page catalogue explain. 

ing the work of a strict! 5 

ing the ork etly high. le Business 








refer to any bank in St. Louis. 
First-class facilities. Established 21 years. 
A " ’ Bus 






Colle; 
% . LOUIS, He. 








Every Country Boy and Girl 


May attend a High School at home. Wri 
Rural Correspondence School, Stokes, I11. meas 


“A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 


JSON TE 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph ».hool, 
requdtl, NORTH BROADWAY, ST LOUIS, MO.” 
qua’ students for all busi 

Plies busine ¢ houses, banks, ralirend ged telactagh vatnes 

Sod preten jonal men vith reliable bookkeepers, steno- 

legrap oO; 

eured for Graduates. Por Cut togus arta) — 

4. G. BOUMER, 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


AYWARD 


Shorthand and Business College 
219 to 223 Odd Fellows Building, St. Louis. 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Peamanship, 

Arithmetic, foelling, = Finest Schoolrooms 


the city. 
for Full Particulars. gag 


TIMOTHY, CLOVER AND BLUE GRASS 
FOR SALE. 


Shortest crop of Clover for years and price is 
bound to advance. Buy now and save money. 
Sample and pricesent you for stamp. We can 
save you mo 


nthe ezzaeaed” We Bumenensoe 
PROPOSITION.—I can give a few hon- 
est parties having five hundred dollars 
($500) to invest, or who could give a 
bankable note, A Payinc BusINEss on 
Grounp Fioor TERMS, they remaining 
home most of the time. I have completed 

















HORTHORN CATTLE and large English 
S Berksbire Hogs, a registered and of the very 
me. 





best of breeding. rite J. EB. ’ 
Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. a crm 
FOR SALE. 
ne good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Bull; 
Pelee 2,000 Ibs. One coming 2- -old; weighs 
1,000 Ibe. Also Bull and Heifer Calves, all regis- 


tered. Prices to sell. Write or come and see them, 
. C. WEEES, Eldon, Mo. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Let me give prices and 
fit vase choice Females 
and Bulls will sire 











a machine valuable to every farmer, and 





tr a single county, sold $12,360 worth 
in it. This raised my sales to $1,000 per 
day for 40 days. Similar work was never 
known. Best bank reference. Come in 
. One-half your ear fare is paid, 
in good faith, even if the business does 
not suit. Wa. R. Waits, 70 Times Pat- 
oomington, Ill. 


entee, Eddy Building, Bl 
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are trying to improve them in every way 
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G. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo 
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